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Labor Girds for New Push 
for Medical Care 


11,000 Auto Workers. 
strike authorizations have been 
week beginning June 13. 


Missile Talks Fail;| 
IAM, UAW Strike 


By Gene Kelly 


A total breakdown of negotiations with two major aircraft and 
missile companies has forced walkouts of 28,000 Machinists and 
At plants of four other major contractors, 


voted and deadlines set for the 


One new contract covering 24, 
000 workers was signed between 
the Auto Workers and North 
American Aviation Co. 


Hayes Hits Convair 

IAM Pres. A. J. Hayes charged 
that management of the Convair 
division of General Dynamics 
Corp., whére 3,000 workers struck 
June 6, is trying to “exploit its posi- 
tion as a prime defense contractor 
to impose substandard conditions 
on its workers.” 

The Convair strike at six West 
Coast locations was followed by 
walkouts of 35,000 IAM and 
UAW members at five major 
United Aircraft plants in Con- 
necticut. Management asked for 
an injunction after a picket-line 
flurry at East Hartford in which 
five persons were arrested and 
four were treated at hospitals. 


In Los Angeles, UAW members 
voted almost unanimously to ratify 
a new two-year contract covering. 
24,000 employes of North Ameri- 
can. The agreement provides for 
a 7-cent hourly pay increase one 
year from now; the first layoff 
benefit plan in the industry, ac- 
cording to the union; continuation 
of the present cost-of-living allow- 
ance; improvements in the insur- 
ance program; and a revamped pen- 
sion plan that UAW said will be the 
“best in the industry.” 


North American has plants with 


Emergency 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has called on American labor to 
contribute “desperately needed” 
dollars for emergency relief to 
earthquake-stricken Chile. 

Declaring that “the very lives 
of more than a million human 
beings are at stake,” Meany asked 
all state and central bodies to 
conduct fund-raising drives in 
their localities and “to work .ith: 
your local community agencies in 
mobilizing all possible resources to 
help in this disaster.” 

He wired all affiliated national 
and international unions urging 
immediate cash contributions “to 
alleviate incredible suffering.” 

Although the AFL-CIO rushed 
a $5,000 contribution to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross for Chilean relief 
—one of the first cash gifts to be 
sped to the-stricken country—‘ad- 
ditional labor support is impera- 
tive,” Meany emphasized. 

Funds donated by international 
unions, Meany said, should be chan- 
neled to the Red Cross through 


(Continued on Page 3) 


aMerges Stat 


Labor in Pennsylvania 


: By Gervase N. Love 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Pennsylvania AFL-CIO came into existence 
here when the former Pennsylvania Federation of Labor and the 
Pennsylvania Industrial Union Council surrendered their separate 
identities-and merged into a new united state organization. 
The merger—49th on the state level, including the Common- 


(Continued on Page 3) 


e Bodies 


tion of the AFL-CIO in 1955—all 
but completed unification of AFL 
and CIO bodies in the states. Only 
New Jersey still has to act. 


The charter was presented to the 


eew organization by AFL-CIO 


bec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler. 

“No good unionist can lend 
himself to the perpetuation of 
feuds within our own ranks,” he 
declared. “Even in normal times, 
the labor movement needs unity 
% much as an athlete needs 


{ ’ 


| 
| 


Wealth of Puerto Rico, since crea-® 


muscles. Today, when our na- 
tion is confronted with mounting 


we can no longer remain 
house divided.” 

A merger agreement was 
adopted, a proposed constitution 
approved and officers chosen at 
separate conventions of the old or- 
ganizations on the two days before 
the unity convention. The agree- 


in a 


ment provided for an unusual of- 


Meany Asks\, 


crises both at home and abroad, - 


Aid to Chile| 


i} 


Adjournment Pressure Mounts: 


Congress 


The 86th Congress was poised 


session. 


_ In rapid-fire order, there were 
these developments on Capitol Hill 
as the leadership drove for a legis- 
lative clean-up that would permit 
adjournment in advance of the July 
Democratic and Republican na- 
tional conventions: 


@ The House Ways & Means 
Committee neared completion of a 
measure liberalizing social security 
benefits and extending coverage to 
1.3 million more people. The meas- 
ure was shorn of the Forand pro- 
posal to provide health care for the 
aged through social security; instead 
will call for modest aid to the states 
in providing medical services to 
those on public assistance. 

@ The Senate Labor Commit- 
tee neared ‘the finishing touches 
to the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt 
bill extending the minimum wage 
by steps to $1.25 and broadening 
coverage. The bill seems likely 
to include 6.4 million additional 
workers. Sen. John F. Kennedy 
(D-Mass.) indicated the measure 
may reach the Senate floor before 
June 17, 

@ A Senate Banking subcommit- 
tee headed by Sen. John J. Spark- 
man (D-Ala.) unanimously ap- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


proved a $1.5 billion housing and 


For Key Actions 


By Gene Zack 


social security, minimum wage, housing, aid to education and gov- 
ernment pay raises—as the House and Senate stepped up the tempo 
of their activities and headed into the last weeks of the current 


Poised - 


for action on five major fronts— 


urban renewal measure. Rejected 
by the subcommittee in completing 
the compromise omnibus measure 
were provisions which would have 
made available additional funds for 
public housing and provided $100 
million for middle-income housing. 

@ The Senate sent the aid-to- 

education issue to conference in 
an effort to iron out differences 
between varying Senate and 
House measures. If the House 
appoints conferees, there were in- 
dications that a quick compro- 
mise could be effected. 

@ House leaders arranged to 
bring up on the-floor on June 15 
an Administration-opposed bill to 
give a.9 percent pay boost to 1.5 
million federal employes. The 
measure will be voted on under a 
procedure barring floor amend- 
ments. 

To Protect All Disabled _ 

The social security measure being 
readied by the House Ways & 
Means Committee would drop the 
present limitation which makes dis- 
ability benefits available only to 
those over 50 so that all disabled 
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persons would be eligible for bene-| 


<>" No. 24 


House Unit 
Rejects Bill 
By 16 to9. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has rallied the 13.5-million- 
member trade union movement 
for “the final push necessary for 
victory” in the drive for health 
care for the aged linked to social 
security, and has called for a de- 
luge of letters to senators to 
“impress” on them “the need to 
take proper action for all our 
retired persons.” 

Meany’s call was issued in the 
wake of action by the House Ways 
& Means Committee in rejecting the 
AFL-ClO-backed measure intro- 
duced by Rep. Aime J. Forand 
(D-R.I.) embodying the social se- 
curity priticiple. 

The AFL-CIO president called 
the Ways & Means 16-to-9 vote 
against the Forand bill “‘a setback, 
but not final defeat.” 

The House committee headed 
by Rep. Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.) 
voted instead a medical care plan 
through public assistance to per- 
sons aged 65 or over who are 
impoverished, but benefits would 
be availablg only in those states 
providing additional funds toe 
match federal grants. 

In letters to the presidents of 
national and international unions 
and state and local central bodies, 
Meany termed this proposal “a very 
inconsequential program of med- 
ical assistance for those older per- 
sons who in effect must take a 
‘pauper’s oath.’ ” 

No Floor Amendments 


Because the social security bill 
will go to the House floor under 
a rule barring amendments, pre- 
venting addition of the Forand prin- 
ciple at that time, Meany said the 
hopes for medical care for the aged 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Meany to Speak on 
Future of Germany 


AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany will make a major 
_national radio address on the 
future of Germany on June 
16—eve of the anniversary 
of the uprising of the East 
German workers in 1953, 

The address will be broad- 
cast on the American Broad- 
casting Co. radio network at 
7:30 p. m. EDT. In New 
York City it will be carried 
on WABE at 10:30 p. m. 
and in Washington, D. C., it 
will be heard on WMAL at 
10:30 p. m. 

Subject of the address will 
be “The Future of Germany 
—Free or Communist.” 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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WORKER FATHER OF THE YEAR, Charles Hartung, is shown with Debbie, 9, and Steven, 6. 
Hartung, a member of Columbus, O., Local 106 of the Glass Bottle Blowers, won the national 


award for his active participation in civic and community services. 


Mrs. Hartung is at right. 


Discharge Petition Ends 
U.S. Pay Bill Bottleneck 


A successful discharge petition has rescued a 9 percent govern- 
ment pay raise bill from a House Rules Committee pigeonhole, vir- 
tually assuring passage by the House of Rrepesentatives the week 


of June 13. 


A whirlwind 36-hour campaign obtained the signatures of the 


required 219 congressmen in record® 
time. One hundred and fifty signa- 
tures were put on the petition dur- 
ing the first hour it lay on the 
speaker’s desk as congressmen lined 
up to demonstrate their support for 
a pay raise despite the Administra- 
tion’s strong opposition. The AFL- 
CIO Government Employes Coun- 
cil backed the petition drive. 
Behind the urgency of the peti- 
tion campaign was the knowl 
edge that Pres. Eisenhower is ex- 
pected to veto the pay bill—as 
he has three other pay raises en- 
acted during his administration. 
The warning of a veto was clear- 
ly sounded by Administration of- 
ficials during House and Senate 
hearings. Although the President 
has never been overridden on a 
pay raise veto, the unions are 
planning a major effort this year 
to line up the two-thirds majority 
of each house which would be 
needed. 

Local leaders of pcstal and other 
federal employe unions helped 
solicit signatures on the discharge 
petition. The AFL-CIO gave its full 
backing to the drive with a letter 
from Legislative Dir. Andrew J. 
Biemiller to congressmen pointing 
out the importance of the discharge 
petition “if there is to be any legis- 
lation this year” on government 
salaries. 

Meanwhile the Senate Post Of- 


fice & Civil Service Committee, 
which has completed hearings on 
government pay legislation, is wait- 
ing on passage of the House bill. A 
strong effort is expected to be made 
to have the Senate accept the House 
bill without change and thus avoid 
a conference between the two 


a 9 percent hike for a total of 
1.57 million workers, including 
nearly a million white collar, 
classified employes, 535,000 post- 
al field workers, 7,500 congres- 
sional employes and several small 
groups of government workers 
paid under different salary acts. 
It was reduced in committee 
from the original 12 percent goal 
of the Government Employes 
Council. 

Success of the discharge petition 
—a seldom used and rarely-success- 
ful method of forcing a bill to a 
vote in the face of opposition by 
either a legislative committee or the 
House Rules Committee—kept un- 
broken the record of success of 
government unions in use of this 
device. 

Discharge petitions were suc- 
cessfully used to bring up salary 
bills in 1949, 1954 and 1957 and 
to pass a 1950 bill sponsored by the 
Letter Carriers to require two mail 
deliveries a day. 


32 Sugar Locals Vote 
To Join Grain Millers 


Thirty-two Sugar Workers federal labor unions have voted to af-. 


filiate with the Grain Millers in one of the largest movements of 
directly affiliated locals to an inferpatiqnsd union since the AFL-CIO 


merger. 


The locals, representing 1, 500 sugar workers in 11 states—Colo- 


rado, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 


Montana, Nebraska, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming—tratified their affiliation 
with the 31,000-member Grain 
Millers in individual ‘secret-ballot 
elections. 

Following the decision by each 
of the directly affiliated locals, 
the Inti. Council of Sugar Work- 
ers and Allied Industries Unions, 
formed in 1947 to represent the 
interests of the 32 federal locals, 


voted to dissolve effective June 
30. 

Delegates from the 32 locals, at- 
tending the council’s 13th annual 
convention in Spokane, Wash., ap- 
proved a resolution declaring that 
the affiltation with the Grain Millers 
would “create a strong force for the 
ultimate progress and economic 
well being of the members.” 

The council representing the 
FLUs was headed by Philo D. 
Sedgwick of Logan, Utah, 


|1960 ‘Father’ 


Chosen For 
Civie Service 


Columbus, O.—When the Co- 
lumbus Citizen chose Charles and 
Frances Hartung last fall as typical 
of 13,000 United Appeal workers, 
it started a chain reaction that re- 
sulted in Hartung’s choice as Amer- 
ican worker-father of the year for 
1960. 

The National Father’s Day Com- 
mittee selected Hartung, member 
of the Glass Bottle Blowers and 
former steward of his Kimble Glass 
Co. shop, from a number of other 
nominees. 

The result for Hartung and his 


wife included their first plane ride, 


and their first trip to New York, as 
guests of the union and the com- 
pany. They were to be welcomed 
at LaGuardia Airport by Maryann 
Cinque, who is “Miss Union Maid” 
for the Greater New York Union 
Label and Service Trades Council. 
The Hartungs also were to visit 
Philadelphia and Washington, 
D. C., as part of their award. 


Typical Volunteer 


Last year a Citizen story depicted 
the Hartungs as representative of 
United Appeal volunteers. The 
story described their interest in civic 
causes and community services. 

Pictures showed Hartung at 
home, drying the dishes, playing 
with the dog, and sharing the 
comics with Debbie, 9, and Ste- 
ven, 6. He was photographed at 
work, inspecting newly-made tel- 
evision tubes in the quality con- 
trol department of Kimble Glass, 
a subsidiary of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. d 

A clipping from the Citizen went 
to Glass Horizons, monthly publi- 
cation of the union, and portions 
of the story were reprinted in the 
November 1959 issue. Members of 
the Father’s Day committee saw it, 
and added Hartung to their list of 
prospects. Late in May he was 
notified of his selection. 

Hartung has been a member of 
Local 106, GBBA, for 10 years. 

A one-time high school football 
player, Hartung is active in the 
Y. M. C. A, and the Boy Scouts. 
His wife is co-leader of a Brownie 
Girl Scout troop. 


SIU Wins Vote on > 
17 Lake Freighters 


Cleveland, O.—The Seafarers 
have been chosen as bargaining 
agent by seamen on 13 ships of the 
Pioneer Steamship Co, and 4 Buck- 
eye Steamship Co. freighters. That 
gives SIU bargaining rights on 27 
Great Lakes fleets. 


Labor Dept. Reports: 


Hard-Hit. Areas Up 
Despite Job Gains 


The job te across the nation “improved moderately” in 
most areas during the spring, the Labor Dept. said in its bimonthly 
survey of 149 major industrial areas, but the areas with a “sub- 
stantial labor surplus” continued to mount. 

In.May there were a total of 35 major areas with a substantial 


labor surplus—that is, a jobless rate®— 


of 6 percent or over—compared to 
33 in March and 31 in January. 
The total for May of 1959 was 60. 
The “smaller areas of substan- 
tial labor surplus” also continued 
to increase—to 113 in May from 
109 in March and 107 in Janu- 
ary. The total in May 1959 was 
a ae 
The report said surveys by state 
employment security agencies in 
the 149 major areas “indicated the 
usual spring seasonal pickup in con- 
struction and other outdoor activi- 
ties had gathered momentum. in 
April and early May after being 
delayed by cold and snow in 
March.” 


Some Gains Offset _ 

“In some centers, however,” the 
report stated, the “effects of the 
seasonal gains were offset, at least 
in part by employment or workweek 
reductions in some durable goods 
activities.” 

The report said employer hiring 
plans indicated there would be med- 
erate job improvements through 
midsummer in two-thirds of the 
areas, with the largest gains in such 
seasonal industries as construction 
and food processing. 

In durable goods employment, the 
report went on, key groups like 
autos, steel, fabricated metals and 
nonelectrical machinery “anticipate 
relatively stable employment levels 
—or a tapering off of recent de- 
clines—between mid-May and mid- 
July.” 

Moderate increases expected in 
most electrical machinery centers, 
the report said, are expected to 
be offset in the overall job totals 
by a scheduled cutback in air- 
craft. 


The major areas with a substan- 


tial labor surplus were boosted to a 
total of 35 by the addition of New 
Britain, Conn. and Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

The ‘group of smaller areas with 
a substantial labor surplus rose to 
113 with the addition in May 


of Dover, Del.; Lewiston-Auburn,, 


Me.; Adrian, Mich.; Ashland, O. 
and Mansfield, O. The area of 
Rockingham-Hamlet, N. C., was re- 
moved. 

‘Of the major areas previously 
listed only Atlantic City experienced 
improvement, moving from Group 
E—from 9 to 11.9 percent jobless 
—to Group D—from 6 to 8.9 per- 
cent. 

With the May report, the La- 
bor Dept. began a listing of 
“areas of substantial and persis- 
tent labor surplus” to identify 
those areas where a “markedly 
higher” than national average rate 
of joblessness has persisted. 

Twenty major areas and 71 
smaller areas made the list in May. 
The Labor Dept. said the jobless 
problem in these areas “reflects 
long-term declines in locally-impor- 
tant industries—such as coal min- 


ing, textiles, machinery or autos—- 


or a lack of industrialization.” 
The major areas listed were: 
Evansville and Terre Haute, Ind.; 


Fall River, Lawrence, Lowell and 


New. Bedford, Mass.; Detroit, 
Mich.; Atlantic City, N. -J.; Ak 
toona, Erie, Johnstown, Scranton 
and Wilkes-Barre—Hazleton, Pa.; 
Mayaguez, Ponce and San Juan, 
P. R.; Providence, R. I.; Charleston, 
Huntington-Ashland and Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

The special listing was prepared 
at the request of an Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration inter-agency commit- 
tee responsible for cordinating fed- 
eral aid to urban areas. 


Rural Votes Pass R-T-W 


Proposal in 


Mississippi 


Jackson, Miss.—Mississippi voters ratified a so-called “right-to- 
work” amendment to their state constitution in a special election 
June 7, but the 2-to-1 margin was smaller than had been predicted. 

While rural areas of the state voted heavily to write the existing 
ban on the union shop into the constitution, three of the most 


industrialized’ counties turned in 
solid majorities against “right-to- 
work.” 

State AFL-CIO leaders, who 
had sought unsuccessfully to ob- 
tain an injunction blocking the 
“quickie” election, promptly filed 
suit in state circuit court to inval- 
idate the vote. A hearing was 
set for June 10. 

The suit charged that the re- 
quired official notice of the special 
election had not been properly 
given and challenged the action of 
the legislature .in submitting the 
amendment on the ground that it 
had not been reapportioned to re- 
flect the population shifts within 
the state. 

In Lauderdale County, where the 
state’s second largest city, Meridian, 
is located, two out of three voters 
opposed the amendment. In Jones 
County, whose seat is Laurel, early 
returns indicated a 3-to-1 vote 
against “R-T-W” and in Jackson 
County, whose county seat is Pasca- 
goula, the “work” amendment was 
trailing by nearly 4-to-1. 


In several other counties, State 
AFL-CIO Pres. Claude Ramsay re- 
ported, the amendment was defeat- 
ed in the cities but was narrowly 
carried by the. votes from rural 
areas. 


Ramsay said pre-election esti- 


.| National Broadcasting Co.'s 


mates of victory by sponsors of 
“right-to-work” had ranged from 
5-to-1 to 10-to-1. He said the 
vote against the constitutional 
amendment was “remarkable” 
considering that labor had little 
time to wage a campaign against 
the proposal. 

The sudden decision by anti-labor 
groups to seek to write the state’s 
“work” law into the constitution, he 
said, was based on “fear’ that the 
time was not long distant when a 
majority of the legislature would be 
ready to repeal the law. As a con- 
stitutional amendment, it would re- 
quire a two-thirds vote of the .legis- 
lature for repeal, followed by a 
referendum election. 


RCIA a Sponsor of - 
Garroway TV Show 


The Retail Clerks, aiming to get 
its message to millions of Americans 
across the land, has become a par- 
ticipating sponsor of Dave Gar- 
roway’s “Today” program on the 
tele- 
vision network. 

Pres. James A. Suffridge said the 
union, chose television as an effec- 
tive means of helping the public 
identify union stores through the 
RCIA emblem and to explain the 
union’s aims and accomplishments. 
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Missile 1 T alks Fail: 
IAM, UAW Strike 


(Continued from Page 1) 
UAW contracts in Los Angeles, 
Columbus, O., and Neosho, Mo. 

Indifference of Convair manage- 
ment and failure of U.S. govern- 
ment officials to heed a crisis warn- 
ing forced IAM members to strike: 
at key missile bases, Hayes said. 

He cited painstaking efforts of 
union members to reach a peace- 
ful settlement in negotiating ses- 
sions starting Mar. 14 and continu- 
ing for as many as six days a week 
at Cape Canaveral, Fla.; Vanden- 
berg Air Force Base, Calif.; and 
four other Air Force test sites. 


Contract Ran Out May 5 

The Convair contract expired 
May 5, but union members worked 
more than a month longer while 
contract talks continued. Hayes 
said: 

“The work . have 
taken place with the full knowl- 
edge of both management and 
government officials on the high- 
est level.” 

The LAM president said that on 
May 14, following a meeting of the 
Joint Coordinating Committee of 
the IAM and UAW, he issued a 
public statement explaining the sit- 
uation and warning that it could 
not continue indefinitely. 


No Government Moves 
“On May 17,” he said, “I per- 
sonally called on the Secretary of 
Labor at his office and reported the 
seriousness of the situation. I urged 
him to send a team of the nation’s 
top mediators into the dispute. 
“When no movement was forth- 
coming from management and little 
interest evidenced by government, 
our members took strikes votes. 
Management was fully informed of 
the outcome of these votes, _ 
“At no time has there been any 
evidence that anyone was greatly 
upset by the prospect of a strike. 


Meany Calls 
For Donations 


To Chile Relief 


(Continued from Page 1) 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler. Local central bodies, 
he said, should funnel their contri- 
butions through local Red Cross 
chapters, churches or CARE and 
notify the AFL-CIO of their dona- 
tions. 

The earthquakes which spread — 
death and destruction over a wide 
area of Chile, Meany pointed out, 
“have left more than a million 
men, women and children cold, 
hungry and homeless.” 

The approaching winter in Chile, 
where the seasons are the opposite 
of those in the northern hemis- 
phere, “will cause unimaginable 
suffering on the part of these help- 
kess people unless vast amounts of 
aid are forthcoming immediately,” 
he said. 


Cash Needed Primarily 
Meany pointed out “cash con- 
tributions are needed primarily, be- 
Cause they can be converted into 
food, shelter, drugs and clothing as 
the need arises in a specific region.” 
He added: 

“The American labor move- 
ment has been called upon to 
help. The great need for emer- 
gency relief demands that we, as 
trade union members, do our part 
to help our brothers and sisters 
in Chile. 

“Time is vital. I know you will 
Fespond quickly and generously.” 

An estimated 5,000 persons lost 
their lives during the harrowing six 
days of major earthquakes, tidal 
Waves and volcanic eruptions. In 
Many areas, virtually every home 
Was destroyed, 


‘It is apparent to me that this 
company is trying to exploit its 
position as a prime defense con- 
tractor in an effort to impose sub- 
standard working conditions on 
its employes.” 


employes is $2.68 an hour, includ- 


government figures, those for Feb- 
ruary. 

“Yet Convair,” 
with the rest’of the industry, is at- 
tempting not only to deny its em- 


cost of living escalator that has 
given some measure of protection to 
our members.” 


Little Job Security 

_ Hayes said aircraft and missile 
employes have little job security, 
yet Convair refuses to discuss sever- 
ance pay and demands contract 
language that would permit indis- 
criminate layoffs without regard to 
seniority. 

“Convair has refused even to dis- 
cuss with union negotiators an im- 
provement in its pension program, 
though other companies in this in- 
dustry are negotiating pension im- 
provements at this moment.” 


The Auto Workers and Ma- 
chinists, which established a co- 
operative bargaining program 
last August, said major goals are 
seniority, grievance improve- 
ments, full arbitration and union 
security provisions. Members in 
some plants have been working 
without contracts for as long as 
six months. 


After deadlocked negotiations, 
IAM’s Lockheed missile and space 
division voted to strike June 15 if 
no contract has been agreed to. The 
airframe division continued con- 
tract talks. Some 10,000 are em- 
ployed in three California locations. 

- Douglas Strike Votes 

Three UAW locals served notice 
on Douglas Aircraft Co. that con- 
tracts covering 20,000 workers will 
terminate at midnight June 14. One 
IAM local voted 92.7 percent for 
strike authorization at El Segundo, 
Calif. Another at Santa Monica was 
scheduled to vote on authorization. 

UAW locals at Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Dallas, Tex., rejected a wage 
reopener offer by Bell Aircraft but 
stayed at work. 

Some 25,000 Machinists are 
working without a contract at Boe- 
ing plants in Seattle. At Chance- 
Vought installations in Grand 
Prairie, Tex., 5,000 UAW members 
set June 13 as their contract ter- 


Hayes pointed out that the . 
weighted average pay for industry |% 


ing overtime, in the latest available | # 


he said, “in line| 


ployes a justified wage increase but|j 
also is attempting to weaken the|§ 


mination date. 


MACHINISTS posted pickets at this Convair aircraft plant in San Diego when workers walked out 
June 6 for 24 hours, The picture shows a picket, ordered off company property, keeping his vigil 


close to an entrance. 


finance IAM strike action at other Convair-operated installations. 


At a union meeting, members voted for a dues increase of $10 a month to 


Locked-Out Actors Urge Public 


Probe of Broadway’s Economics 


New York—Actors’ Equity has called for appointment of a public fact-finding board to inves- 
tigate the week-old lockout of 3,000 actors here, as theatrical producers forecast their shutdown of all 
Broadway productions would last through the summer. 

The League of New York Theaters brought the curtain down on 22 top-flight dramatic and 


musical productions June 2 and 


shelved “indefinitely” rehearsals 


on 43 shows scheduled for this 


fall in a dispute with the AFL-CIO® 


union over establishment of pen- 
sion, health and welfare funds for 
actors. 

The fact-finding proposal was 
first put forward by Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner (D). The plan for an 
impartial study was accepted im- 
mediately by Equity but rejected by 
the producers. 

Angus Duncan, executive sec- 
retary of the union, said that if 
Wagner does not appoint fact- 
finders, Equity will seek creation 
of “a board of distinguished and 
qualified private citizens to inves- 
tigate fully the overall economics 
of the theater.” 

The lockout of show casts—in 
the first shutdown of Broadway the- 
aters by a labor dispute since Equity 
struck for 30 days in 1919 to win 
recognition—came two days after 
expiration of the union’s previous 
three-year contract. Equity mem- 
bers had voted overwhelmingly 
against a theater-wide strike and 
had scheduled nightly “meetings” 
of individual show casts. 

The first such “meeting” was held 
June 1, resulting in the one-night 
closing of “The Tenth Man.” The 
producers’ decision to black out 
the marquees of all Broadway the- 
aters followed 24 hours later. 

At issue in the dispute is Equity’s 
demand for establishment of the 
legitimate theater’s first pension 
fund. Under the union proposal, 


FIRST INDUSTRY-WIDE bargaining in potash field found rep- 
resentatives of Machinists, Operating Engineers, Boilermakers and 
Stone Workers meeting across bargaining table at Carlsbad, N. M. 
with six companies controlling industry. Joint bargaining, coordi- 
nated by AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept., won elimination of 
incentives and conversion of bonusés into base wages, plus 25-cent 
hourly package spread over two years. 


producers would contribute to the 
fund on a sliding scale beginning 
with 1 percent the first year and 
rising in steps to 4 percent of pay- 
roll in the fifth and sixth years. 
The union also asked for crea- 
tion of a health and welfare fund 
to which producers would con- 
tribute 3.3 percent of actors’ sal- 
aries. The union has been grant- 
ed 2 percent as a result of arbi- 
tration. Equity also asked for 
increases in minimum wages for 
extras, actors and assistant direc- 
tors and improvement of back- 


stage sanitary conditions. 

On the eve of the lockout, pro- : 
ducers abandoned their two-month- 
long opposition to the pension plan 
by recognizing the principle of a 
retirement program but insisting on 
only token contributions that would 
provide nothing the first year, only 
1 percent in the next two years, and 
2 percent for three additional years. 

Efforts to reach agreement in 
post-lockout negotiations have 
broken up in an attitude of bitter- 
ness, and no new talks have been 
scheduled. 


industry. 


Major Gains Won in 
New Potash Contracts 


Carlsbad, N. M.—Four AFL-CIO unions have won elimination 
of incentive systems and the conversion of incentive pay into base 
wages in the first joint bargaining ever conducted with the potash 


The joint bargaining with six companies representing 95 percent 


two-year contract giving 3,000 un- 
ionists a 24.1-cent-an-hour econom- 
ic package in addition to elimina- 
tion of the varying incentive sys- 
tems. 

Participating in the unified bar- 
gaining, which was coordinated 
by the AFL-CIO Industrial Un- 
ion Dept., were the Machinists, 
Stone & Allied Workers, Boiler- 
makers and Operating Engineers. 
Chairman of the union bar- 
gaining team was Carlin Allen, 
administrative assistant to TUD 
Organization Dir. Nicholas 
Zonarich. 4 

A fifth union in the potash field 
—the Intl. Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers—did not participate in 
the joint negotiations, but coordi- 
nated its bargaining strategy with 
the four other unions and won a 
similar settlement for its members. 

The incentive systems were es- 
tablished by the major companies 
during World War II. Although 
some were based on raw tonnage 
produced in the mines, others were 
complicated by being based on re- 
fined tonnage. 

Under the agreement reached 
here just prior to expiration of the 
old contracts May 31, a weighted 
average of all of the bonus systems 
at the six companies was deter- 
mined. This average of 21.55 per- 
cent of base wages was then con- 
verted into base pay for all of the 
union members. For journeymen 
machinists—the highest paid of the 
workers under contract—this will 
mean a 53-cent hourly addition to 


the previous $2.47 base. 


of the potash industry produced a? 


In addition, wage increases of 8 
cents hourly the first year and 9 
cents the second year were won 
across the board by the four un- 
ions, and shift differentials were 
raised to 6, 9 and 12 cents. 

The unions won an improved sick 
leave plan; an increase in the com- 
pany’s supplement to state work- 
men’s compensation benefits so that 
the injured workers will receive 
$22 weekly from the company and 
a maximum of $38 from the state; 
a funeral leave pay plan of five days 
off with three days’ pay for funerals 
of members of the immediate fam- 
ily; a modified union shop; and a 
vacation scale giving’ workers an 
additional day off each year between 
the 10th and 15th years of service. 

The joint negotiations covered 
economic issues only and although 
members of the four unions in- 
volved have ratified the economic 
items, negotiations are going for- 
ward on an individual union and 
company basis on non-economic 
items. 

Representing the various unions 
at the bargaining sessions were IAM 
Grand Lodge Rep. Jimmie C. 
Jones, Intl, Rep. D. A. Brazel of 
the Operating Engineers, Intl. Rep. 
Ray Clark of the Stone Workers, 
Regional Dir. Joseph McGee of the 
Stone Workers, and Intl. Rep. Cot- 
ton Murray of the Boilermakers. 

The six companies involved in 
the negotiations were Potash Co. of 


cal, Intl. Minerals & Chemical,-Na- 
tional Potash, Southwest Potash and 


| Duval Sulphur & Potash. 


America, U.S. Borax & Chemi- 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JUNE 11, 1960 


WISCONSIN’S FIVE Democratic congressmen receive petitions circulated by Wisconsin State AFL- 
CIO and signed by thousands of trade unionists. House Ways and Means Committee later reported 


“pauper-oath bill.” 


Left to right are Representatives Henry S. Reuss, Lester R. Johnson and Clem- 


ent J. Zablocki; AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller; AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Peter T. 
Schoemann; and Representatives Gerald T. Flynn and Robert W. Kastenmeier. 


Labor Girds for Major New Push 
In Drive for Medical Aid for Aged 


(Continued from Page 1) 
now rest with the Senate where, he 
said, ‘our chances for success al- 
ways looked better.” 

In the Senate, several pro- 
posals embodying the social se- 
curity principle have been intro- 
duced. Two of these—intro- 
duced separately by Sen. John 
F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) and Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.) 
— provide the same general range 
of benefits offered in the Forand 
bill, although they vary in some 
details. 

The third, introduced by Sen. 
Pat McNamara (D-Mich.), is the 
broadest of the health care meas- 
ures both in terms of benefits and 
coverage. In addition to the 11.3 
million social security beneficiaries, 
whose medical care would be fi- 
nanced through increased social se- 
curity taxes, it would provide 
benefits to 1.7 million old age as- 
sistance beneficiaries and 1.8 mil- 
lion other retirees through annual 
appropriations of $370 million 
from general tax revenues. 

Efforts will be made in the Sen- 
ate to add one of these measures as 
an amendment to whatever social 
security bill is passed by the House. 


Help Needed Now 


With the 86th Congress point- 
ing toward an early July adjourn- 
ment in advance of the Republican 
and Democratic presidential nomi- 
nating conventions, Meany said that 
labor’s campaign for medical care 
for the aged needs “prompt and 
complete help” from all segments 
of the trade union movement. 

“In the very short time re- 
maining at this session of Con- 
gress,” he wrote the leaders of 
affiliated unions and central 
bodies, “it is crucial that mem- 
bers of the Senate be urged to 
add a Forand-type provision to 


the bill coming over to them 
from the House. 

“Letters, wires, petitions and 
every other method of communica- 
tion must be used immediately to 
impress upon the Senate the need 
to take proper action for all our 
retired persons. 

“Only through Forand-type leg- 
islation, which means the use of 
the social insurance system, can we 
hope to meet the basic problem of 
health care for all people with dig- 
nity and security—not on the basis 
of means tests. 

“Our campaign for the Forand 
bill has made the entire country 
keenly aware of the issue. Now 
let us make the final push neces- 
sary for victory.” 


Fact Sheet Issued 

In an accompanying fact sheet, 
the AFL-CIO pointed out that the 
health care provisions of the social 
security bill due'to come out of the 
Mills committee offer “a little 
more medical care” for those “who 
are so poor that they can pass a 
‘means test’,” instead of paying 
costs “as a matter of right” for 12 
million aged social security recipi- 
ents. 

“The new program on medical 
services will not safeguard the 
peace of mind and dignity of the 
aged,” the fact sheet pointed out. 
‘It offers no assurance to younger 
persons that their parents will 
be adequately protected. It does 
not utilize social insurance as a 
method of enabling working peo- 
ple to contribute towards their 
own health expenses after re- 
tirement.” 

Under the “means-test” principle, 
such things as income, resources, 
medical expenses and other needs 
will be determined by the several 
states, which will be-free to impose 
rigorous eligibility requirements, the 


provide health benefits for 
social security system. 


Group Health Delegates 
Back Forand Principles 


Columbus, O.—The Group Health Association of America 
has reaffirmed its strong support for “immediate action” to 
the aged financed through the 


In a resolution adopted at GHAA’s 
delegates asserted that use of the social security principle 
“provides a practical and workable means” of financing health 


The association rejected Administration proposals for sub- 
sidizing private insurance companies from federal and state 
treasuries. Statements by the various governors, GHAA’s 
resolution said, indicate that most states are in such financial 
difficulty that they could not make the needed contribution 
and “most aged people would never receive any benefits.” 


annual meeting here, 


AFL-CIO declared. “Judging by 
past experience in many states,” 
the federation added, stiff eligibility 
requirements “undoubtedly will be” 
set up by state governments. 

In addition, the fact sheet de- 
clared, many states are “finan- 
cially impoverished” and there- 
fore will be slow to apprdpriate 
necessary funds. Twenty-four 
states currently match only part 
of the federal funds available for 
old-age assistance, including med- 
ical care, it added. , 

The Ways & Means medical care 
proposals were assailed by Sec.- 
Treas. James B. Carey of the AFL- 
CIO Industrial Union Dept. as 
“miserly and inadequate” and em- 
bodying “19th century charity con- 
cepts.”’ Carey, president of the 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers, said that the “means test” prin- 
ciple in the House bill would mean 
that “many in desperate need would 
be denied assistance” because of 
tough state eligibility requirements. 


Result of ‘Bad Law’: 


|U.S.Radiation Policy 
‘Rapped as ‘Chaos’ 


Expressing fear that the nation has moved from “drift” to “chaos” 


i|in the field of atomic radiation protection and workmen’s com- 
|| pensation, labor has appealed to Congress to develop a “sound and 


urgently-needed integrated national radiation policy.” 
Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Legislation, 


testifying before a special radiation® 


subcommittee of the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee, proposed a 
“drastic” overhaul of the 1959 law 


| under which Congress relinquished 


radiation safety control to the 
state$. ; 
Biemiller sharply criticized the 

Atomic Energy Commission’s 
new occupational exposure stand- 
ards and its safety criteria for the 
states and the Federal Radiation 
Council’s new guide for federal 
agencies, 

If this is federal radiation health 
and safety policy, Biemiller de- 
clared, then “we can only say that 
the period of drift is now over and 
we are entering a new era of chaos.” 


‘Bad Law’ 


Biemiller rapped the law passed 
last year as “a bad law” on grounds 
it was “premature and unnecessary” 
and it turned regulatory authority 
over to states which have not dem- 
onstrated either capacity or willing- 
ness to deal with radiation hazards 
already within their jurisdiction. 

That law, he declared, is “a 
grave potential threat to the 
health and safety of radiation 
workers” and the “ ” criteria 
just issued have reinforced the 
“serious misgivings” of organized 
labor, 

Biemiller proposed the following 
“constructive” changes in the 1959 
law: 


@ Require that any proposed 
state plan include control over all 
three types of nuclear material— 
source, by-product and special. 

@ Require that a state have a 
health and safety program regulat- 
ing non-AEC sources of man-made 
radiation such as radium, X-rays, 
particle accelerators, etc., all of 
which are now outside the 1954 
Atomic Energy Act. 


@ Require an adequate work- 


mens’ compensation program deal- 
ing with radiation illnesses and in- 
juries. 

@ Expand the Federal Radiation 
Council, make the Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare secretary its per- 
manent chairman, set up a tripartite 
group, including labor, to advise 
the FRC and empower the FRC to 
set mandatory standards of tolera- 
ble radiation exposure. 

- @ Make available federal grants- 
in-aid to help states finance the new 
safety programs. 

The AFL-CIO also proposed 
that Congress amend the Atomic 
Energy Act to create a Labor- 
Management Advisory Commit- 
tee so that day-to-day problems 
can be handled smoothly at staff 
levels. 


Biemiller said that the AFL-CIO 
has drafted an all-federal radiation 
workmen’s compensation program 
which it hoped would be introduced 
this year and acted on by Congress 
next year. 

‘Needless Delay’ Hit 

The legislative changes sought by 
labor do not remove labor’s oppo- 
sition to the 1959 law, the AFL- 
CIO spokesmen said, but rather rep- 
resent a constructive effort to make 
it a better law to live with. 


He also lashed what he termed 
“needless delay” on the part of 
the AEC in developing standards 
of radiation protection, to take 
effect next Jan. 1 and covering 
AEC licensees, 


Biemiller then posed a series of 
questions involving the definition of 
terms, omissions and conflicts in 
the AEC criteria for the states and 
the FRC radiation protection guid- 
ance for federal agencies. 

These questions, he added, reflect 
the “large areas of confusion, doubt 
and growing concern in the whole 
federal radiation picture.” 


Major Insurance Firm Backs 
Social Security, Health Care Link 


Columbus, O.—Cracking the solid front of the insurance industry, one of the nation’s major 
companies—Nationwide Insurance—has endorsed the principle of a government program of medical 
care for the aged based on social security. 

The decision was announced by Pres. Murray D. Lincoln, who said that Nationwide’s board of 
directors had adopted a formal resolution making clear the organization’s support of “some sort” 


of program linked to social security.’ 


The insurance- company at the 
same time voiced its opposition to 
any form of “government subsidy” 
of private insurance companies. 
This is a principle underlying the 
Administration proposal that $1.2 
billion a year be taken from federal 
and state treasuries to underwrite 
the cost of insurance for senior 
citizens who can pass a “means 
test.” 

Although he made no mention 
of the Administration plan as 
such, Lincoln warned that sub- 
sidies would, in effect, make 
“charity cases” out of older 
citizens. 

“In our younger years,” Nation- 
wide’s president said, “we should 
pay for our needs in our retiring 
years. This is the principle upon 
which our social security system is 
based, and as such it is the prin- 
ciple of government sponsorship 
rather than government subsidy.” 

The Nationwide policy did not 
indorse any particular bill, but de- 
clared that its study of the situation 
pointed up the fact that “the gov- 
ernment must step in if basic medi- 
cal care is to be made available to 
people who need it.” 


Lincoln in effect challenged the 
contention of insurance lobbyists 
that passage of a health care bill as 
part of the social security system 
would asad private insurance 
firms. 

“With a proper balance of ef- 
fort on the part of industry and 
government,” he declared, “the 
building of a program to provide 
for every citizen’s health needs in 
his old age can be achieved.” 

The role of the insurance indus- 
try, the policy statement declared, 
would be to “provide further health 
care through voluntary coverage in 
addition to that which may be fur- 
nished through government pro- 
grams.” This is the same function by 


Labor Officials 
Join Medical Board 


New York—Pres. Jay Rubin of 
the New York Hotel Trades Coun- 
cil and Vice Pres. William Michel- 
son of Dist. 65, Retail, Wholesale 
& Department Store Union, have 
joined five other labor representa- 
tives on the board of directors of 
the Health Insurance Plan of 


Greater New York (HIP). 


which private retirement plans and 
those negotiated in collective bar- 
gaining supplement basic old age 
benefits provided through social se- 
curity. 


Brick, Clay Local 


Cited for Service 


Watsonville, Calif. — Contribu- 
tions of $3,396 to people in need 
and other major community activi- 
ties have won the 1959 citizenship 
award of the Brick & Clay Work- 
ers’ District Council for Local 998 
of the Brick & Clay union, 

With only 100 members, the lo- 
cal union spent $552 for three 
members in need, and the balance 
for such needs as these: $376 to 
buy a wheel chair for a retarded 
child; $500 for a family whose 
home was burned; $94 for a re 
frigerator for a family on relief 
$7.80 for flowers for a hospital 
patient. 

Paul Pelfrey, vice president of the 
international union, also cited gifts 
of $755 for a Christmas party for 
needy children, $725 to the Little 
League of Watsonville, and $100 
to Boys’ Ranch here. 
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Two States Study Impact of. Automation 


Otguained labor’s continuing concern with the effects automation has on human beings was éiotanid in 
emphatic terms by labor spokesmen at conferences on automation held in Massachusetts and New York. ‘The 
conferences were called by Massachusetts Gov. Foster Furcolo (D) and New York Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 

. feller (R) to explore the broad range of problems arising out of automation. 
how in each case the problem was described and the suggestions which were advanced for dealing with tech- 


nological changes. 


Labor’s Spokesmen 
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Stress Human Factor 


Cambridge, Mass 


.—The human problems caused by automation 


cannot be eliminated by punching an electronic device. All Amer- 
icans have a right to expect that democratic government and wise 
management will work with labor to help smooth the Bory 


to automation. 


Two AFL-CIO speakers—Pres.‘ 
David J. McDonald of the Steel- 
workers and Stanley Ruttenberg, 
director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Research—sounded that warning to 
industry and government at Gov. 
Foster Furcolo’s conference on au- 
tomation at the Harvard School of 
Business. 

The conferees included 20 other 
labor representatives, a dozen gov- 
ernment officials, and more than 70 
from such major companies as Gen- 
eral Foods, Swift, International 
Business Machines, Standard of In- 
diana, General Motors, General 
Electric. 

“The nation desperately needs 
up-to-date policies to match its 
modern equipment,” said Ratten- 
berg. “The American people 
are our most important product. 
Responsibility for ghost towns 
rests with people—not machines. 

“Business, labor and government 
are responsible for the future course 
of automation.” 

McDonald put it this way: “When 
a nation begins to act as if produc- 
tion is the ultimate goal, and profits 
per se are the measure of economic 
health, we are in deep trouble. 


Measure of Progress 


“We (of labor) measure progress 
in terms of how people live, of their 
economic security, of their ability 
to provide education for their chil- 
dren, of the degree to which pro- 
duction of goods can contribute to 
a happier life and a more whole- 
some community.” 

Too much attention is being 
given, Ruttenberg told the con- 
ference, to the things automation 
can produce, too little to the 
sharing of greater productivity, 
to the assurance that automation 
will work for the benefit of all 
Americans. a 


“Yes, we are a half-trillion dollar 
economy,” he said. “Yes, employ- 
ment and income have reached all- 
time highs. 

“But millions of Americans are 
jobless, and 5 percent of the labor 
force is unemployed at a time of 
record prosperity. 

“Poverty and saemabianeas are 
not necessarily the result of automa- 
tion. But automation has brought 
unemployment and poverty to men 
whose only crime was that a mar- 
Vvelous invention destroyed their jobs 
and removed their sources of in- 
come.” r 

‘Major Error’ 

Americans have made a major 
error, he said, in assuming that new 
jobs will automatically develop, that 
office and factory automation will 
Create new jobs. 

“It has not and it will not,” Rut- 
tenberg said. 

“The labor movement does not 
pretend to know the whole answer. 
But we are convinced that we know 
the framework within which solu- 
tions can be found. 

“From experience we know 
that collective bargaining, busi- 
hess initiative, and community 
‘Organizations will not provide the 
total answer. The government 


also must be prepared to partici- 
Pate in treating some of the 
Social and economic wounds of 
automation.” 


}who man _ automatic 


Ruttenberg recommended these 
practical steps: advance planning on 
problems incident to automation be- 
fore a human crisis results; spelling 
out seniority rights and payment of 
transfer expenses; retraining of 
workers at company expense; main- 
taining worker income by special 
funds, early retirement, supplemen- 
tal benefits; classification upgrading 
and shift changes. In addition, he 
said, the government must foster 
job-creating, job-inducing programs. 

McDonald said that his own in- 
dustry, the “mighty men of steel” 
apparently mean to ignore the pyess- 
ing economic problems of their em- 
ployes and hard-pressed steel com- 
munities. 

“The leaders of government in 
most cases do not even acknowledge 
the existence of this great domestic 
problem. 

“All eyes are still riveted on 
money management, not on the cry- 
ing needs of millions of American 
wage earners,” McDonald told the 
conferees. 

The Steelworker president listed 
three areas in which practical steps 
are needed: 

@ Proper protection for workers 
equipment. 
Standard job evaluation systems and 
incentive pay methods, coupled with 
automation, are direct threats to 
pay scales. 

@ The 40-hour workweek must 
be reduced in the light of current 
needs and technology, but there is 
no sign that a negotiated shorter 
workweek in major industries is on 
the horizon. 


@ More jobs must be made avail- 
able and more human needs must 
be met, by public and private in- 


vestment. 


Meat Cutters Launch $96 Million 
Middle-Income Housing Co-opinN.Y. 


New York—The Meat Cutters and the state of New York have signed an agreement for construc- 
tion of a $96 million middle-income housing project by using the air space above the Mott Haven 


railroad yard in the Bronx. 


Union officials have applied for, and state authorities have signed, a commitment for a $25 


million mortgage loan to build the first section of Concourse Village, to consist of seven 20-story 
buildings containing 1,686 apart-?— 


ments. 


Tenants will pay $6 million, or 
an average down payment of $700 
per room plus carrying charges of 
about $28 per room per month. 

Construction of the first sec- 
tion will start late this year. An- 
other 2,400 apartments will be 
started six months later, and the 
remaining 1,120 before the end 
of 1961. They will house an es- 
timated 22,000 persons in 5,206 
apartments, 

Bronx borough officials have ap- 
proved the new development, which 
marks the first use of air space in 
New York City for a middle-income 
housing project. Such space has 

n used for office building and 

stores. 

Jerome Belson, the union’s hous- 
ing director, said the space above 
the railroad yard provides an excel- 
lent site in a central location with- 
out destroying other buildings. 


| 3-Way Cooperation 
Sought in New York 


sates, 4 N. Y.—Labor spokesmen at Gov. Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s conference on automation here made it clear that techno- 
logical change in American industry would necessitate greater 
federal-state intervention in the economy to prevent wholesale un- 

employment depression and penury. 

While in no sense was opposi- 7 


tion to automation expressed by 
labor spokesmen, the future and 
even present implications of the 
‘mew technology were raised as 
matters of proper governmental 
concern because, they argued, 
no one plant or industry could 
by itself deal with the problem 
of job displacement and its con- 


sequences, 


The trade union representatives 
who attended the conference in this 
up-state New York town, the home 
of the baseball Hall of Fame, in- 
cluded: 


Solomon Barkin, director of re- 
search, Textile Workers Union of 
America; Pres. Joseph Beirne, Com- 
munications Workers; Pres. Peter 
Brennan, Building and Construc- 
tion Trades ‘Council of New York 
state and city. Sec.-Treas. Harold 
J. Garno, New York State AFL- 
CIO; Arthur J. Goldberg, general 
counsel, Steelworkers; Nat Gold- 
finger, assistant director of research, 
AFL-CIO; Pres. David Sullivan, 
Building Service Employes; Pres. 
Harry Van Arsdale, Jr.,; New York 
City Central Labor Council. 

Other spokesmen at the three-day 
meeting came from industry, state 
government, education, banking, 
and private consultants to industry. 

Barkin, whose paper was one of 
four discussed by the conference, 
argued that automation confronted 
not only individuals and industries 
with great risks but even more seri- 
ously, communities. 

“In the American dynamic 
economy,” he said, “no commu- 
nity or labor market area is com- 
pletely secure of its economic 
future. 


The accompanying stories tell 


Goldberg argued that automation 
would be no problem if the rate of 
displacement was low enough to be 
absorbable by industry. However, 
when the steel industry operates at 
capacity for a short limited period 
of time, then automation becomes a 
serious problem. 

Supplemental unemployment 
benefits in the steel industry, 
which Goldberg said, is really 
“an automation fund,” will not 
scratch the surface of automation 
unemployment. What will make 
automation work without injury 
to workers will be a guarantee of 
expanding national economic 
growth, he said. 

Goldfinger emphasized that la- 
bor’s concern was in the period of 
five-to-ten years ahead, “not in the 
long run.” The real problem was 
an immediate one—“Creeping un- 
employment which at the rate we’re 
going may become galloping un- 
employment.” 


Shorter Workweek Urged 

Van Arsdale raised the question 
of the shorter workweek. He ar- 
gued against those employers who 
were concerned at the campaign for 
a reduced workweek by pointing 
out that with 4 million unemployed, 
multiplied by 40 hours, America 
was losing 160 million man-hours 
of production. 

A major address by Rockefeller 
was an implied attack on the Eisen- 
hower Administrations’ fiscal and 
economic policies. By expressing 
dissatisfaction at the rate of eco- 
nomic progress and national eco- 
nomic’ growth in recent years— 
he obviously was disassociating him- 
self from Administration handling 
of the nation’s economic affairs. 


“The Meat Cutters are proud,” | 


Belson said, “to help provide des- 
perately needed housing for the 
middle-income wage earner. 
There is low-cost public housing 
for those on low salaries, and 
luxury housing for the wealthy. 
But few cities have housing for 
the family with $7,500 yearly 
earnings.” 

“We would not be properly rep- 
resenting our 60,000 members in 
the New York area if we closed 
our eyes to the housing problem,” 
said Joseph Belsky, vice president 
of the international union. 

Previously the union has spon- 
sored four other middle-income co- 
operatives in Brooklyn and the |; 
Bronx. 

On completion, Concourse Vil- 
lage will consist of 22 20-story 
buildings covering 19 percent of the 
40-acre site. Remainder of the land 
will be used for recreation, parking 
and landscaping. 


A separate community center 
will be used for civic and recre- 


ational activities. Other features 
-of the project include private bal- 
conies for most apartments and 
easy access to the Concourse sub- 


way and two rapid transit lines. 


The mortgage commitment pro- 
vides for alternate methods of fi- 
nancing. If the first section of Con- 
course Village is approved by the 
Limited Profit Housing Mortgage 
Corp., the state will provide a third 
of the loan and the corporation 
two-thirds. Otherwise the state will 
provide the full amount of the mort- 
gage. James W. Gaynor, state hous- 
ing commissioner, has approved the 
transaction. 


The unign expects that financing 
of the remaining buildings will be 
provided by the new State Housing 
Finance Agency, organized to carry 
out Gov. Nelson Rockefeller’s $525 
million finance program for middle- 


JACOB F. FRIEDRICK 


Milwaukee County Labor Coun- 
cil President named to University 
of Wisconsin Regents. 


Women Seen 
Most In Need 
Of Pay Floor 


Women workers would benefit _ 
most from a new minimum wage 
of $1.25 an hour and extension of 
coverage to several million more 
workers, an AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept. speaker told delegates 
to a conference celebrating the 40th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Labor Dept.’s women’s bureau. 
“The AFL-CIO,” said Mrs. Es- 
ther Peterson, legislative representa- 
tive for the IUD, “has asked Con- 
gress to increase the wage minimum 
from $1 to $1.25 an hour, and to 
extend coverage to 7.5 million more 
workers. 

“This would mean a better 
living standard for single women, 
possibly a mew dress once a year, 
For many a married woman with 
dependent children, it could mean 
a better fed and clothed family.” 


Mrs. Peterson made these other 
points: Most of the 24 million wom- 
en in the U.S. labor force are mar- 
ried and work more from necessity 
than choice; they fill many lower- 
paid jobs, and must depend on 
federal law to lift their status; state 
minimum wage laws are little help 
to most women workers. 

Labor Undersec. James T. 
©’Connell told the conference that 
the number of women workers will 
increase from about 24 million to 
30 million by 1970—an increase of 
25 percent while male workers in- 
crease by an estimated 15 percent. 

A panelist.on the same program 
with O’Connell was Pres. Howard 
Coughlin of the Office Employes. 


Minnesota Labor 
Gives Scholarships 


St. Paul, Minn.—The Minnesota 
Federation of Labor’s $500 George 
W. Lawson scholarship, named in 
honor of the veteran union leader, 
has been awarded to Rodger C, 
Dahlberg, Duluth. The son of Carl 
A. Dahlberg, a member of Steel- 
workers Local 1028, he plans to 
attend Gustavus Adolphus College 
at St. Peter. 

Janice Knutson and Irwin Gub- 
man, both of St. Paul, were pre- 
sented with $400 scholarships by the 
St. Paul Trades & Labor Council, 
while at the same meeting a Build- 
ing Service Employes $200 scholar- 
ship was awarded to Nancy Pink of 
St. Paul. 

The $100 scholarship of the State 
Council of Machinists went to 
Larry G. Brown, Moorhead, whose 
father, George W. Brown, is a 
member of Local 1426, Intl. Broth- 


income housing. 
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Up To The Senate — 


[HE FIGHT TO EXTEND to the arca of health care the tested 
and reliable principles of the social security system is shifting 
to the Senate. 

On the House side, the Forand bill for limited social security 
health benefits to retired persons has been temporarily side-tracked. 
The Ways & Means Committee, after an agonizing internal struggle, 
has turned it down. It is ready to report a social security bill with 
weak substitute provisions on health care that are a flat rejection of 
the principle. sponsored by Rep. Aime Forand (D-R.I.). Forand 
promptly labeled the substitute a “pauper’s oath” plan. 

There is no way for the House immediately to cure this deficiency 

_by overriding its committee. Under standard practice on social 
security measures} the committee bill is expected to go to the floor 
under a closed rule forbidding floor amendments. 

The Senate is not subject to a comparable rule and a similar 
debarment. The Senate is expected to have a chance to vote— 
and vote separately—on proposals that embody the principle 
urged by Forand, the principle that the expenses of health care for 
the aged should properly and rightly be met under the social 


security system. 


This system is based on a simple philosophy: That. during working | 


years, people should pay taxes into a social insurance program and 
that after working years they should be able, as a matter of right, 
to draw benefits from the program. 

The philosophy is as sound and logical for meeting the extra- 
ordinary hospital and other health expenses of old age as for meet- 
ing the reality of reduced income during retirement or of disability 
suffered before retirement. 


It is a disappointment that the House Ways & Means Committee é 


rejected this philosophy. It is particularly disappointing because 
the committee has the power of initiative in the tax system on which 
social security is based and often has been its guardian and protector. 
Nevertheless, the Senate is now the arena in which the first 
showdown floor vote may be expected. A number of bills em- 
bodying the social security principle are pending. 
Senate passage of a bill including the principle would send it back 
to the House—and then the House itself might have the chance to 
vote Yea or Nay on a key issue. 


A preliminary House committee engagement has been lost but by / 


no means the whole issue. The case is still pending, and the people 
have a chance to make themselves heard. 


Help for Chile 


ib MEETING the human needs of Chile’s people in the aftermath 
of earthquake and tidal wave, what the Red Cross and other 
international neraster equipped to deal with disaster need urgently 
is money. 

In many an emergency Situation aia. at home, gifts of clothing, 
food and medical supplies are useful and desirable. Shipping 
facilities are easily available; time is available. 


It is not possible for ordinary citizens in this country to know} 


the distribution of supplies immediately needed in Chile, both by 
international agencies and by the national government trying to cope 
with the situation. It is not possible to know the priorities for airlift 
transport over thousands of miles. 

Prompt gifts of money by unions and by central bodies will give 
the Red Cross, CARE and similar agencies greatly needed flexi- 
bility in helping meet natural disaster on a scale that most of us 
are never compelled to face personally. 
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‘Er—After Careful Study of Your Case 


PRAWN FOR THE 
AFIOCIO news 


With Little Success: 


Communists Try to Break Link 
Of African Unions with ICFTU 


Among the young trade union movements of 
Africa, a continent of peoples reaching swiftly 
for national independence and for rapid eco- 
nomic improvement, a hidden struggle is tak- 
ing place. The World Federation of Trade 
Unions, dominated by the Soviet Union, seeks 
constantly to penetrate, to influence leaders, to 
spread infiltration. This report, taken from 
Spotlight, publication of the Intl. Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, gives some of the details: 


rg DAY the world is getting smaller. We 
take it for granted that news should travel 
from the ends of the earth to our breakfast-table 
within a few hours. The same.is true of ideas 
which spread as fast as modern communications, 
No wonder thérefore that the idea of trade union- 
ism, with which we are concerned, has rapidly 
spread throughout the African continent where it 
is gaining ground each day, side by side with the 
African’s national aspirations. 


Through years of bitter struggle for human 
dignity and a just reward for their labor, the 
workers of the early industrialized countries 
learned that solidarity was their only weapon and 
that the trade union movement was the best 
means of using it effectively. This experience 


. | they have passed on to the workers of Africa who 
are organizing their own unions throughout the - 


continent. 


But that continent is no longer cut off from 
the rest of the world; it is no longer the private 
enclave of a few powers. Most of the young 
trade unions in Africa, grouping about 1.4 mil- 
lion members, are affiliated to the Intl. Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, in which each 
organization has equal rights in deciding the 
overall policy, and in which the workers’ soli- 
darity throughout the free world finds full 
expression, 

There is, however, one factor which cannot be 
left out of the picture. It is the Communist- 
controlled World Federation of Trade Unions 
whose main aim is to further the policy of the 
Soviet Union and to extend its influence and domi- 
nation. The funds it disposes for that purpose 
are practically unlimited. Its activities in Africa 
have various aspects. 


IT IS SIGNIFICANT, however, that the 


WFTU, which never had an sizeable affiliated’ 


‘ 


membership in Africa, makes no attempt to gain 
members there, but concentrates on trying to keep 
African unions out of the main stream of the 
international trade union movement. Exploiting 
the African’s natural longing for emancipation 
and their resentment against colonialism, the 
WFTU uses pan-Africanism to encourage a sep- 
aratist trade union movement. 


On the other hand, the WFTU and its affiliated 
organizations in the Communist-ruled countries 
run scores of schools, seminars and courses for 
young African trade unionists, they publish a great 
number of propaganda pamphlets and reviews, 
they distribute hundreds of invitations for May 
Day as well as for “informative visits” in the 
“workers’ paradise,” countries in central and east- 
ern Europe. They are assiduous in sending dele- 
gations to African countries, 


Under the slogans of “decrease in interna- 
tional tension” and “struggle against colonial- 
ism,” the WFTU last year organized a series of 
trade union courses for Africans in Hungary 
and in the Soviet Zone of Germany. .These 
courses were not primarily concerned with train- 
ing Africans in running trade union affairs but 
as Communist indoctrination schools, 


THE COMMUNISTS—as usual—are elastic 
in their propaganda tricks. . Subject to needs and 
situation, they stand for internationalism on one 
day and for nationalism on another. They are 
too clever to go among Africans with the Com- 
munist label, they do not even use their favorite 


slogans, but they base all their tactics on exploit- 


ing for their purposes the two ideals that are 
sweeping Africa: The call for independence and 
the fight against colonialism. 

Despite the efforts of the WFTU, Communist 
infiltration does not seem to have made much 
headway among African trade unions. These is 
no doubt that the influence of the Intl. Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions with its emphasis on 
genuine independent trade unions is effectively 
countering this trend. The best evidence for that 
is the steady growth of its membership in Africa 
and the growing number of national African or- 
ganizations which join the ICFTU. The most 
recent concrete proof was given in Nigeria where 
its powerful Trades Union Congress unanimously 
endorsed an earlier decision to affiliate to the 
ICFTU. 
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Te 


Worges Says: 


ain 


Jail Term rae Sit-In Doesn't. 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 


tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan: over the ABC network Monday hie 


Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


fees, IS A LULL in the Negro sit-in demon- 
strations in the South, but only a lull. Whether 


‘it is a lull before an angrier storm depends on 


how realistically the officials and the mad 
read the warnings. There 
have been both heartening 
and: discouraging develop- 
ments. 

Lunch counters have 
been desegregated in San 
Antonio, Galveston, Nash- 
ville and elsewhere and 
the republic is still stand- 
ing. 

Five variety. stores in 
Winston-Salem, .N. C., a 
Morgan 
Negroes without discrimination. Describing the 
encouraging event Time Magazine said: “. . . 
whites and Negroes sat side by side without dis- 
erder, insults or even stares, as if things had 
never been any different.’ 


Elsewhere one of the basic troubles is the fail- 
ure to recognize change. One of the South’s most 
respected universities, Vanderbilt, has placed it- 
self in the embarrassingly hypocritical position of 
expelling a student from its Divinity School for 
following its Christian teachings by participating 
in the sit-downs. The almost ludicrous irony of 
Vanderbilt’s stand is painfully heightened by the 
fact that as a result of the demonstrations Nash- 
ville lunch counters are being desegregated. 


Florida primary voters apparently rejected the 
moderate approach of Gov. Leroy Collins by 
electing as his successor—barring a virtually im- 
possible Republican upset in November—a man 
who promised to preserve segregation, Farris 
Bryant. One of Collins’ basic approaches, which 
his candidate, Doyle E. -Carlton, Jr., endorsed, 
was communication between hostile groups, get 
them talking to work out compromises. 


Said Democratic nominee Bryant bluntly: “The 
less said about segregation the better. To talk 
about it merely incites the people, and it doesn’t 
solve the problem.” 


The political hopeful may be in for something 
of a surprise. I wish he could have been in my 
office while two sisters recently graduated from a 


Washington Reports: 


‘boy, all dressed up, in to visit them. 


| Discourage Two Negro Girls 


49-day course in the Tallahassee jail spoke dis- 

passionately of their experiences and hopefully of 

their plans. 
. These two Florida A. and M. University stu- 
dents, Patricia and Priscilla Stephens, aged 20 
and 21, were arrested last winter at a Wool- 
worth’s lunch counter by a task force comprised 

- of the mayor, the chief of police and 15 cops. 
Rather than pay a $300 fine each, they chose 
60 days in jail; they got 11 days off-for good 
behavior. 

In jail they mopped ‘floors, scrubbed _ toilets, 
did a lot of thinking and tried to study—the jailer 
wouldn’t let Patricia’s music teacher come to give 
her trumpet lessons and refused Priscilla a diet 


her doctor said she needed for a chronic. ulcer. 


THEY GOT 500 LETTERS of encourage- 
ment from nearly every state of the union, Japan, 
Spain and other foreign countries. They com- 
posed a sit-in song to the tune of Old Black Joe, 
sang it with their minister when he came to visit 
them eacli night at six, and taught it, by request, to 
the segregated white women inmates of the jail. 

Before they were released, one of the white 
watchmen in the jail, who had been distant if not 
hostile at first, began to do them little favors and 
in their last week he brought his two-year-old 
The girls 
didn’t know quite why. 

But in a voice as soft as cotton, Patricia 
Stephens hold me that of all the white people 
who had offered to help them, none had said 
they were doing it because they were sorry for 
Negroes; instead they explained they felt that 
by helping this cause they were somehow help- 
ing themselves. “This segregation business,” 
one white friend told the Stephens girls, “hurts 
me too.” ; 

Priscilla wants to be.a grade school teacher, 


when she finishes college. Patricia is interested 
in social work. But right now they are absorbed 


‘in something they think cannot wait. 


For the next few weeks they will be traveling 
around the country, relating their experiences, 
trying to elicit support for a broadening campaign 
of non-violent protest against the denial of civil 
rights. They plan to join more sit-ins before 
September. 

“I suppose,” said Priscilla with a smile, “that 
we will be arrested again.” “I like to think,” 
Patricia said, “that everybody in this is fighting 
for democracy.” 


~ 


Proposed ‘Fair Trade’ Act Held 
Costly to Nation's Housewives 


price STUDIES by economists show that a 
proposed new national fair trade law “would 
cost housewives $1 billion to $10 or $11 billion 
more each year to run the house.” 


So declared Rep. John D. Dingell (D-Mich.) 
on Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO 
public service program heard on 350 radio sta- 
tions. 

He said: “This is an incredibly bad bill for 
the consumer, an outrageously bad bill for the 
small business man, and a generally hurtful bill 
for the whole economy.” 


The bill would give manufacturers the right to 
set a minimum price on the resale of commodities 
they manufacture. 

Rep. John B. Bennett (R. Mich,). also appear- 
ing on the program, pointed out that the measure 
would put retail business in interstate commerce. 
In the present situation, he said, small merchants 

are considered as in purely local business and 
thus are not subject to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, including the federal minimum wage. Ben- 
nett added that any such bill might be unconstitu- 
tional, and pointed out that the Michigan supreme 
court has declared a state fair trade statute, sim- 
ilar to this one, to be unconstitutional. 


Fair trade laws that have been enacted, 


Dingell declared, have been “used as a basis 
for violation of the federal anti-trust laws. They 


have been used to harass, intimidate, coerce, 
harm, destroy the small competitor. 

“Many small retailers have been induced to 
support this [national] measure on the grounds 
that it will give them a better competitive situa- 
tion. Nothing could be further from the truth.” 


BENNETT SAID that experience in states 
which have had fair trade laws has shown there 
are many ways to evade the law. 

“You can have trading stamp practices, trade-in 
allowances. Also, we have had any number of 
witnesses at hearings who testified about the great 
impetus a federal bill would give to chain stores, 
department stores and mail order houses which 
have private brands, identical to items fair trad 
Bennett said. 

“The group that’s pushing this bill is a 
polyglot conglomeration of mixed interests,” 
Dingell declared. “There are lobbyists here for 
retail groups, big business and gas and oil com- 
panies, pharmaceutical houses. The bill as 
drafted with certain amendments offered by the 
gas and oil lobby would create certain ex- 

emptions from anti-trust decisions. In the words 
of the Federal Trade Commission, the bill would 

‘ repeal the anti-trust laws.” 

Both Bennett and Dingell warned that efforts 
are being made by proponents of the bill to push 
it through this session of Congress. They said they 


thought the people should be alerted to this fact. 


EFFORTS ARE BEING made to find a way to compromise the 
separate House and Senate school bills and reach agreement on a 
bill that will provide money instead of a campaign issue. A point 
must be made about the party vote in the- House in regard to the 
Powell anti-segregation amendment. 

Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. (D-N.J.), the sponsor of the bill 
approved by the House, has run the record and has found that 78 
Republican members voted to attach the Powell amendment to the 
measure—but voted against the bill itself on passage. They voted 
in favor of an amendment that guaranteed southern Democratic votes 
against the final bill. Then ney voted against the amended bill 
themselves. 

This parliamentary deviousness was used by conservative House 
Republicans a few years ago with extreme effectiveness. First they 
voted successfully to attach the Powell amendment; then they killed 
the total bill as they had amended it. 

This year the parliamentary tacticians of the GOP tried the 
same device. Among the Republicans who voted for the Powell 
amendment, then against the bill, were Floor Leader Charles A, 
Halleck (Ind.), Chairman William E, Miller (N.Y.) of the Re- 
publican Congressional Campaign Committee, Chairman John W, 
Byrnes (Wis.) of the House GOP Policy Committee. 

In the tag-end weeks of the legislative session, with forces deli- 
cately balanced between the Eisenhower power of veto and the 
Democratic nominal majorities in Congress, such’a straw in the wind 
takes on significance. 

Mr. Halleck, like all others among the official House Republican 
leaders, is tagged as a Nixon man. Mr. Nixon has indicated in 
speeches that he wants to depart from the Eisenhower record against 
school aid. The position of the House GOP powers on a com- 
promise bill, for which they are willing to vote, is still unclear. 

.. #£ 

GOV. ROCKEFELLER probably shifted few delegate votes by 
his blistering statement on the “fence-sitting” Vice Pres. Nixon, but 
he shattered the Republican Party’s surface calm, and he appears to 
have guaranteed controversy in the GOP convention on its platform 
if not-its nominees. He listed the disturbing results of eight years 
of the Eisenhower Administration in terms very likely to be paralleled 
in the platform approved at the Democratic convention. 

On the conduct of foreign policy, on defense and school-aid 
issues, on the Forand bill, he charged unmistakably that the 
Administration was weak and wrong. 

As he noted, it is not considered proper for’ political leaders 
thus to criticize their own party. The sensible explanation of why 
he did it is the obvious one: he is deeply concerned about the 
country’s welfare and deeply skeptical of Mr. Nixon’s capacity to 
break with the Eisenhower record and provide bold and imaginative 
leadership. 

Asked by reporters whether he thought GOP leaders would 
accept his word that he totally rejects a vice presidential nomina- 
tion with Nixon, Rockefeller replied: 

“If they don’t, then I don’t know what they will believe.” 

Asked if he would like to use the press conference “to endorse 
Vice Pres. Nixon for the presidential nomination,” he said tersely: 

“TI hadn’t planned to.” ‘ 

* * +* : 

POLITICAL LEADERS, who are remarkably capable of self- 
deception, tend to believe that “nobody” really would turn down the 
vice presidential place once it is offered to him. But this is false and 
its falsity has been demonstrated. 

In 1924 the Republican convention nominated Frank O. Lowden, 
a former governor of Illinois, for Vice President, to run with Calvin 
Coolidge. Lowden refused, and the convention had to turn to 
Charles G. Dawes. 

In 1948 Associate Justice William O. Douglas was repeatedly 
asked by Pres. Truman to accept the vice presidential nomination, 
and Douglas declined. 


A PROPOSED FEDERAL FAIR TRADE law would seriously 
hurt the small retailer and benefit large chain outfits, according to 
Rep. John D. Dingell (D-Mich. ), left, and Rep. John B. Bennett 
(R-Mich.).° They were interviewed on Washington Reports to the 
People, AFL-CIO public service radio program, 
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PHILADELPHIA LOCAL 37 of the Ciihcisteress sahil edad 
27 years of union activity by painting the 40-by-40-foot front of its 
hall at 2132 Germantown Avenue in the way pictured. It helps get 
labor’s ideas to the people, suggests Local Pres. George Bucher. 


How fo Buy: 


Rising Food Costs 
Hit Family Budgets 


By, Sidney Margolius 
ODERATE-INCOME FAMILIES are in for a summer of high 
food prices. Costs have been moving up all spring and will 
rise further before supplies increase again this autumn. 

This situation requires careful planning and shopping to defend 
not only your pocketbook but your family’s actual nutrition. Sur- 
veys show that nutrition is affected noticeably by purchasing power. 

Of course, there are pockets of 
poor nutrition among well-to-do 
families, too. For example, teen- 
agers at every income level, and es- 
pecially the girls, often suffer from 
poor nutrition. 

But money is the main factor. 
Low and moderate-income families 
are especially likely to suffer from 


a Government survey found. That 
means they don’t get enough milk 
and fruit juices and fresh fruits. In 
the South, where incomes are gen- 
erally lower than elsewhere, families 
especially tend to have inadequate 
diets, U.S. Department of Agricul- 


ture researchers report. 


HERE IS A CHECK-LIST of cost-cutters that can help you buy 
the most nutrition for your food dollars this summer: 

@ Plan your menus around advertised specials; avoid impulse 
buying. 

@ Cook vegetables in as little water as possible, but save any 
excess liquid—and that from canned vegetables—for making 
soups. Much of the nutrition is in the liquid. Cook potatoes in 
the skin instead of pared, to preserve food value and avoid waste. 

@ Buy the cheapest brand of vegetable shortening instead of the 
more-expensive brands. (They are all much the same.) 

@~ Buy standard. whole-wheat, rye and white breads instead of 
rolls or special breads. 

@ Serve homemade desserts instead of commercial baked goods. 

@ Buy standard grades (B and C) instead of fancy Grade A. 
(They are the same nutritionally.) 

@ Buy supermarkets’ own brands of canned or packaged foods. 

@ Serve home-cooked cereals instead of ready-to-eat pack- 
aged types. (The home-cooked are often more nourishing, too.) 

@ Buy foods loose when available, such as cottage cheese, sauer- 

kraut, produce. You save packaging cost. 

@ Buy large sizes of canned and packaged foods instead of small. 

@ Buy plain instead of homogenized milk if the price is lower. 
Use non-fat milk to supplement your purchases of fresh milk. 

@ Buy cheese off the loaf instead of in packages or jars. 

@ Buy brown or mixed-color eggs if cheaper in your locality. 

@ Serve fish, poultry, cheese, eggs or baked-bean main dishes oc- 
casionally, especially in summer when meat is most expensive. Tur- 
keys particularly are in _ heavy supply and will be reasonable this 
summer. 

@ Avoid heavy use of bacon, especially this summer when all 
pork products will be expensive. In some families bacon is the chief 
meat expense. But nutritionists count bacon as fat, not a protein. 

@ In beef, look for the more economical cuts—chuck and round. 
These can be just as tender and flavorful when broiled or roasted 
as the costlier rib and loin cuts, U.S. home economists report. 

@ Serve these cheaper, but nutritional vegetables more often: 
carrots, collards, green cabbage, kale and turnips. 


You can get an excellent free food-buying guide, with basic facts 
on nutrition and many money-saving recipes. Just write to Office of 
Information, U.S. Agriculture Dept., Washington 25, D. C., for a 
copy of “Family Fare.” 

e (Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius) 


. insufficient calcium and vitamin C, 


Schoemann Tells Executive Council: 


HE RECENT WHITE HOUSE Conference 
on Children and Youth gave “solid evidence” 
that the American people support the AFL-CIO’s 
program for social and welfare legislation, Vice 
Pres. Peter T. Schoemann has reported to the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council. 

Schoemann, labor’s top representative at the 

conference, said the “significant, forward-looking 
recommendations” made by the 7,000 delegates, 
drawn from 50 states and 600 national organiza- 
tions, reflected a “majority view” in the nation 
which is “many times far ahead” of the policies of 
the Eisenhower Administration. 
While applauding the conclusions reached by 
the delegates, Schoemann said the value of the 
conference—a once-every-10-years prospect begun 
by Pres. Theodore Roosevelt—will depend on the 
follow-up. 

The question, he said, is whether recommen- 
dations strongly favoring federal aid to educa- 
cation, full civil rights, and more adequate ‘so- 
cial legislation “can and will be implemented by 
local, state and federal legislation, by volun- 
tary agencies and, ultimately, by the American 
people.” 

Seventy trade union officials who participated in 
the conference as members of state delegations or 
as representatives of international unions “played 
an active role in the workshops and forums that 


conference,” Schoemann reported. 

Schoemann, a member of the conference’s na- 
tional planning board appointed by Pres. Eisen- 
hower and chairman of the AFL-CIO’s Education 
Committee, pointed out that labor participation 
began a year before the conference. “The AFL- 
CIO made a sizable financial contribution” to the 
conference budget and “trade unionists by the 
hundreds participated actively in the scores of 
preliminary meetings in all parts of the country.” 
Schoemann noted that “they are likewise partici- 
pating now in the many follow-up programs over 
the nation.” 


DECLARING THAT conference hte rece 
ognized that “the problems of the young were, 
largely, the problems of all the people,” Schoe- 
mann pointed to resolutions adopted on labor and 
social standards which: 

@ Urged increasing the federal minimum wage 
to $1.25 an hour, and broadening coverage. 

@ Called for states to adopt minimum wage 
laws equal in amount to the federal law and 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


By Jane Goodsell 


I DIDN’T KNOW men’s magazines were like 
that! I’m shocked. It isn’t so much the 
photos of movie starlets, although I must admit 
that those young 
ladies certainly are 
butter-fingered at 
keeping a bathtow- 
el clutched around 
themselves. But 
that’s only inciden- 
tal. 

What really 
bothers me is the 
demoralized tone of 
men’s magazines 
and their devil- 
may-care attitude 
toward life. 

As a thoroughly 
brainwashed victim 
(oops! I mean reader!) of women’s. magazines, 
I naturally assumed that men’s magazines were 
doing their bit to promote such worthwhile ob- 
jectives as Family Harmony, Togetherness and 
Living Within a Budget. 

In my innocence, I figured that all the How 
To articles in women’s magazines (How to Take 


How to Decorate with Decals, How to Bolster 
Your Husband’s Ego) would be counterbalanced 
by similar articles in magazines for men: 


hammered out the final recommendations of the > 


Inches Off Your Hips, How to Stuff a Bell Pepper, 


How to Repair Sagging Porch Steps; How to 


Youth Conference Shows 
People Support Progress 


covering groups usually excluded, such as farm 
workers. 

@ Recommended increasing uneiigiswmeat 
compensation to 50 percent of wages with 39 
weeks of coverage. 

- @ Asked extension of both workmen’s compen- 
sation and unemployment insurance laws to =m 
workers. : 

@ Asked federal and state standards for regis- 
tration of migrant crew leaders, state migratory. 
housing codes and Oytter enforcement of exist- 
ing regulations. 


IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION, Schoe- 
mann reported, the conference called for “substan- 
tial general federal support for education.” It 
urged in one resolution that representative local 
committees “composed of educators, businessmen, 
labor representatives and citizens be created to 
examine existing restrictions on apprenticeship job 
opportunities with the idea of broadening appren- 
ticeship opportunities for youth.” 

In a series of strong civil rights resolutions, the 
conference “spoke boldly and farsightedly” to: 


@ Support Negro students in their fight for 
equality and endorse “non-violent, sit-in demon- 
strations protesting segregated facilities.” 


@ Condemn “the use of force, violence, political : 


or legal contrivances to prohibit or intimidate stu- 
dents protesting inequalities.” 

@ Demand that access to all public facilities 
“be guaranteed all children and youth regardless 
of their race, creed, color, economic or social 
status.” 

@ Urge an end to all discrimination in “housing, 
education and employment.” 

In other significant areas, Schoemann re- 
ported to the council, the White House con- 
ference urged cooperative federal, state and 
local action to deal with problems of depressed 
areas, workers displaced as a result of automa- 
tion and relocation of plants, and the problem 
of vocational retraining. 

Summarizing the 1,600 conference resolutions, 
Schoemann told the executive council: 

“Without by any means endorsing every rec- 
ommendation of the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, the AFL-CIO can take 
real satisfaction in the many important things 
it did recommend on behalf of America’s 
young.” . 


Why Cant Men's Magazines 
Plug Virtues of Domesticity? 


Fix a Broken Roller Skate; How to Be a Good 
Host; What Every Father Shold Know; How to 
Bolster Your Wife’s Ego; What Is Your Wife 
Really Like? 


INSTEAD OF ENCOURAGING their readers 
to become better husbands and fathers, men’s 
magazines encourage them to forget the very 
existence of wives and children. 

Men’s magazines preach the joys of owning a 
wine cellar, racing sports cars and collecting 
far-out jazz. 

There are How To articles, all right, but ‘they 
aren’t calculated to promote domestic harmony: 
How to Win at Poker; How to Cure a Hangover; 
Where to Stay at Las Vegas; How to Play Par 
Golf; How to Mix a Dry, Dry Martini; How to 
Succeed with Women (which is not at all the same 
thing as getting along with your wife). 

Some magazines for men include recipes, but 
not the sort he can whip up when ‘you leave 
him to fix dinner for the children. Men’s maga- 
zine recipes are designed primarily to bolster 
the male ego. Most of them call for 15-pound 


hunks of meat and enough rare wines and bran — 


dies to use up an entire week’s food budget. 
It isn’t fair! Women’s magazines exhort theif 


readers to be patient, virtuous, devoted, com- 
scientious, loyal, dutiful goody-goodies. 
men’s magazines adopt a soothing boys-will-be- 
boys attitude, and encourage their readers to live 
it up, sow plenty of wild oats and act like mea, 
not mice. 

Talk about double standards! 
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Selita Urges Political Action: 


Labor in Ohio Maps 
°60 Legislative Goals 


Cleveland—A comprehensive legislative program that will be 
pushed in the Ohio Legislature in 1961 was approved at the Ohio 
AFL-CIO second constitutional convention. 

The 1,700 delegates representing more than 500,000 union mem- 
bers approved resolutions calling upon the legislature to authorize: 


@ A $1.25 hourly minimum wage 
law for industries not covered by 
the federal minimum wage law. 

@ A- State Housing Authority, 
which would provide low-interest 
mortgage loans. for homebuilding. 
The Authority would issue its own 
bonds. 

@ Overhauling of the state tax 
structure, with emphasis on elimi- 
nation of the 3 percent sales tax 
on drugs and medicines and other 
changes to ease the burden on low 
and middle-income groups. 

@ Improvements in unemploy- 
ment and workmen’s compensation. 

e@ A “little” Wagner Act that 
would set up a state labor rela- 
tions board and provide for elec- 
tion procedures for union certifi- 
cation for employes not covered 
by the National Labor Relations 

Act. 

A “little” Norris-La Guardia Act 
that would require notice and hold- 
ing of a hearing before issuance of 
an injunction in a labor dispute. 

@ Liberalization of voting hours 
until 8 p.m. and door-to-door regis- 
tration to provide fuller expression 
of voter sentiment at the polls. 

@ Prohibition of the importation 
of strikebreakers into the state, such 
_as occurred in recent newspaper 
strikes in Lima and Zanesville. 

Delegates also were scheduled to 
vote on an increase in the monthly 
per capita payments by affiliated 
locals from 4 to 5 cents. 


Political Action Urged 


Two speakers at the opening ses- 
sion stressed the importance of 
electing new leaders at the Novem- 
ber election, The speakers were 
William F, Schnitzler, AFL-CIO 
secretary-treasurer, and Al Barkan, 
deputy director of the Committee 
on Political Education (COPE). 

Schnitzler warned that unity is a 
“must” in labor and in the nation 
because of a threat to the labor 
movement from enemies within and 
a threat to the nation from ene- 
mies without, 

“The American people will no 
longer let themselves be lulled by 
a dictator’s smiling promises into 
sweet dreams of peace. They will 
insist that our military defense 
program be beefed up. 

“If I read the signs correctly, the 
American people also want our na- 


tional economy strengthened so that 
the cold war can be met without 
impairing the high standard of liv- 
ing which is ovr country’s great 
achievement, 

“To carry out this program will 
require, in the first place, new and 
more progressive national leader- 
ship. 

“This is now becoming increas- 
ingly evident to the great majority 
of American citizens, even to those 
who for almost eight years have 
been dazzled by the Eisenhower 
image. 

“That image of a strong and ef- 
fective leadership was a myth cre- 
ated by skillful Madison Ave. 
pitchmen. Now the myth has been 
sadly deflated. It collapsed, simul- 
taneously with the summit.” 

Beware GOP, Barkan Says 

Barkan told delegates that a Re- 
publican victory in November will 
confront organized labor with a 
program aimed at its complete de- 
struction and annihilation. 

“The giants of American indus- 
try have not accepted labor’s right 
to bargain collectively, and in my 
opinion, they live for the day when 
they can destroy us,” he said. 

He said that Sen. Barry Gold- 
water (R-Ariz.) has proposed, if the 
Republicans win in November, a 
program for a national “right-to- 
work” law, the outlawing of indus- 
try-wide bargaining and _ political 
activity by labor and placing labor 
under anti-trust laws. 

“You can’t fight this at the 
bargaining table or on the picket 
line. The only place to fight it 
is at the ballot box. 

“We must do the same job in 
1960 that was done in 1958 in Ohio 
in defeating the ‘right-to-work’ 
amendment. We don’t have the 
‘right-to-work’ amendment on the 
ballot this year, but it is in Gold- 
water’s program. 

“We need a President who looks 
on unemployment not just as sta- 
tistics but as human beings, a Presi- 
dent who sees the increasing prob- 
lem of people faced with rising 
hospital and medical costs, who 
would prevent business from taking 
over regulatory agencies of govern- 
ment. That description does not 
fit the probable Republican nomi- 
nee—Richard M. Nixon,” Barkan 
observed, 


State Ruling Upsets City 
Ban on Fire Fighters 


Sacramento, Calif—A state law upholding the right of a group 
of public employes to bargain collectively supersedes city ordinances 
denying or limiting this right, California Atty. Gen. Stanley Mosk 


has ruled, 


The opinion, handed down at the request of State Industrial 


Relations Dir. John F. Henning, 
dealt specifically with a law enacted 
last year which guaranteed fire 
fighters the right to organize and 
bargain collectively, though not to 
strike. Palo Alto, a chartered city, 
had refused to recognize the new 
state law, 

Although Palo Alto does not ban 
Organization of fire fighters by law, 
City officials have carried on an 
anti-union campaign and have re- 
fused to bargain with the Fire Fight- 
ers. At least two other communi- 

~ tes, Bakersfield and South Pasa- 
dena, have local ordinances forbid- 
ding fire fighters from organizing, 
the union reports. 


Mosk ruled that where a con- 
flict exists between an act of the 


legislature and a city charter pro- 
vision, the legislature will prevail 
except in matters of strictly local 
concern, 


He declared that “the right of 
individual workmen to be free to 
organize and join labor unions is a 
matter of more than strictly local 
concern.” Therefore, he said, the 
en of the law. “guaranteeing 

e right to fire fighters will prevail 
over conflicting laws of chartered as 
weil as unchartered cities and coun- 
ties.” 

Although the ruling dealt with 
fire fighters legislation, the State 
AFL-CIO said it should help pave 
the way for legislation guaranteeing 
all public employes the right to 
organize, 


MRS. ROBERT F. WAGNER, wife of New York’s mayor, sews 
the first union label into a U.S.-made hat with the smiling approval 
of Alex Rose, left, and Nathaniel Spector of the Hatters, Cap & 
Millinery Workers. The three attended a New York City luncheon 
celebrating a new agreement with milliners who will use the label. 


Musicians Press Drive 
For Live Radio Music 


Las Vegas, Nev.—Pres. Herman D. Kenin told some 1,200 dele- 
gates to the Musicians’ 63rd annual convention here that the union 
would mount a legislative drive to require broadcasting licensees to 
meet their obligations in promoting and employing local talent. 

“a rewriting of the Federal Com- 


It may mean, Kenin declared, 


munications Act with built-in polic-‘ 


ing and enforcing powers that stop 
just short of programming censor- 
ship.” - 

But, he added, the union would 
not relax its demand upon “the 
several thousand broadcast li- 
censees who fatten off a multi- 
billion dollar monopoly dedicated 
only to the propagation of the 
almighty dollar.” 

This is the first international un- 
ion convention to be held in Las 
Vegas, a city popular with Musi- 
cians because of its record employ- 
ment of instrumentalists. 

Kenin was assured of election to 
another term as head of the union, 
having been nominated earlier with- 
out opposition. A contest was 
scheduled for the vice presidency. 

Proposals of Senators Alan Bible 
and Howard W. Cannon, both Ne- 
vada Democrats, in urging the del- 
egates to seek total repeal of the 
federal cabaret tax in the next Con- 
gress won cheers. The 20 percent 
wartime excise tax was cut to 10 
percent last year. 

Bible, who was unable to attend 
but whose message was read to the 
delegates, said the union’s apparent 
next goal is “outright repeal.” He 
advised that the union marshall all 
its facts and statistics “to bolster 
the argument that the tax has a 
direct relation to unemployment 
among your members” and so im- 
prove the chances of “wiping this 
iniquitous statute from the books.” 

Cannon told the delegates that 
the cabaret tax had been “an 
albatross around the neck of the 
entertainment world,” resulting in 


IUE Unit Donates 
Funds for Library. 


Kiamesha Lake, N. Y.—Dist. 4, 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers has made a gift of $10,000 for 
the James B. Carey Testimonial 
Library at the Rutgers University 
Institute of Management & Labor 
Relations, named in honor of the 
IUE president. 


the discouragement of live music 
and development of the arts. 

He commended labor’s position 
in welcoming foreign artists and 
talent to America while carefully 
drawing the line at imported taped 
music which aimed to evade union 
standards. 


Cannon praised the talent devel- 
opment and scholarship programs 
of the Musicians. He also urged 
the union to send artists abroad “to 
show the peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain and throughout the world 
the spirit of the American people 

Donald F. Conaway, executive 
secretary of the Federation of Tele- 
vision and Radio Artists, urged a 
solid front on the part of entertain- 
ment unions in approaching em- 
ployment opportunities in the new 
field of pay television. 


AFL-CIO Unit 


Visits Unions 
\In 6 Nations. 


Bomb bursts near a Buenos Aires 
hotel were an explosive incident in 
a tour of six Latin-American coun- 
tries for three representatives of 
the AFL-CIO and its affiliates on 
the aircraft carrier Shangri-La, they 
reported on their return from a 47- 
day cruise. The bombs were a 


%! local protest against local high liv- 


ing costs. 

The union officials made the trip 
at the invitation of Navy Sec. 
Thomas S. Gates Jr. On the visit 
to more than a dozen cities were 
George J. Richardson, special rep- 
resentative of the AFL-CIO; Vice 
Pres. Henry Anderson, Retail,” 
Wholesale & Department Store 
Union; and. Vice. Pres. Wayne 
Strader, Grain Millers. 

Richardson reported that’ Argen- 
tine workers have been disturbed 
by a 63 percent rise in living costs 
since February 1959. 

An Argentine Commercial Em- 
ployes union, he said, owns and 
operates a large Buenos Aites de- 
partment store, and unionized rail- 
way workers run a training school 
for members in the same city. 

In Brazil, unions claim nearly 4 
million members, Richardson said. 
The government collects dues of 
one day’s pay per worker per year 
and transmits it to unions minus 20 
percent for operating costs, but 
many unions raise additional funds 
under separate union dues systems. 

Highly industrialized Sao Paulo 
state has 250 unions and 16 labor 
federations, he said, operating 
under laws for collective bargain- 
ing, labor courts, national media- 
tion services and minimum. wages. 
Labor laws call for separation pay, 
job security, health and accident 
benefits. 

In Santos, a coffee port, dock 
workers run their own school for 
workers’ children. 

The delegation also visited union 
Officials in Peru, Chile, Uruguay 
and Trinidad. 


Jacob Reibel Dies, 
Veteran Union Leader 


Miami, Fla.—Jacob Reibel, 87, 
who helped organize two local un- 
ions, recently died here. He.had re- 
tired in 1951 as president of the 
Cleveland Library Workers and 
moved here in 1954. 

Mr. Reibel came to New York 
City from Germany at the age of 
15, helped organize a union of 
tailor’s helpers, and became presi- 
dent. He moved to Cleveland, 
helped to build the Library Work- 
ers. In 1954 his union and the 
former Cleveland CIO Council gave 
him a testimonial dinner. 


Study Shows Earnings 
Losses by ‘Drop-Outs’ 


Boys and girls who leave high school before graduation have 
higher unemployment rates, earn less on jobs they do get and are 
more likely to wind up in unskilled work with less future, according 


to a recent Labor Dept. study of 


school “drop-outs.” 


Highlights of the survey carried out by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 


tics are available to high school 
students and their parents in an il- 
lustrated 13-page pamphlet entitled 
“From School to Work: The early 
employment experience of youth in 
seven communities, 1952-1957.” 

The study of the vocational ad- 
justment of drop-outs and of high 
school graduates who did not go 
on to college or take other formal 
training was based on interviews 
with more than 4,000 young-people 
and information from school rec- 
ords. 

“At the time of the survey,” 
the Labor Dept. reported, “only 
3 percent of the boy graduates 
were earning less than $40 a 
week, compared with 15 percent 
of the boy drop-outs. Nearly a 
third of the boy graduates were 


>> 


earning -$80 or more a week 
compared with a fifth of the 
dropouts. 


“Half of the girl graduates were 
earning $50 or more a week while 
only one-sixth of the girl grop-qntp 
were earning that much.” 

On the average, the report con- 
tinued, “the drop-outs experienced 
from two to three times as much 
unemployment as the graduates.” 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, in 
announcing the study, said poor 
grades, boredom with school sub- 
jects and dislike of teachers were 
some of the reasons given for leav- 
ing school. The second most im- 
portant reason given by girls was 


marriage; by boys, “to go to work.” 
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_ NLRB Applies 
L-G as Bar 
To Picketing 


The National Labor Relations 
_ Board has ruled unanimously that 
~a@-union cannot conduct peaceful 
picketing for recognition unless it 
petitions for a representation elec- 
tion “within a reasonable period of 
time not to exceed thirty days.” 

The board also held that picket- 
ing for informatiofial purposes alone 
is unlawful if it has the effect of 
stopping pickups or deliveries. 

These provisions of the Landrum- 
Griffin Act were applied for the 
first time as the board ordered 
Teamsters’ Local 239 to stop pick- 
eting Stan-Jay Auto Parts and Ac- 
cessories Corp., Long Beach, N. Y. 

The board said the union be- 
gan picketing in September after 
having a contract demand re- 
jected by Stan-Jay, which has 
five employes. The picketing con- 
tinued after L-G went into effect 
and an NLRB complaint was is- 
sued 17 days later on the basis 
of an employer’s unfair labor 
practice charge. 

The board said that, since picket- 
ing had been going on for nearly 
two months before passage of L-G, 
the additional 17 days is “a reason- 
able period of time” in which to 
file for an election. 

The NLRB rejected a union ar- 
gument that informational, as dis- 
tinguished from recognition, picket- 
ing after Nov. 13 was legal. The 
board noted an earlier union picket 
notice to suppliers and failure to 
rescind it and said that, even if dis- 
ruption of service is not intended, 
such effect makes it illegal. 


Labeling of 
Substitutes for 
Wood Urged 


Hardwood substitutes used in wall 
paneling, furniture, television and 
hi-fi sets should be plainly labeled to 
avoid misrepresentation, an AFL- 
CIO aide has told a House Com- 
merce subcommittee. 


George D. Riley, of the federa- 
tion’s Dept. of Legislation, said the 
AFL-CIO endorses the provisions 
of three bills pending before the 
subcommittee and a fourth bill ap- 
proved last month by the Senate, to 
give the Federal Trade Commission 
new powers to protect consumers. 

Riley told the subcommittee that 
the public needs to know when 
fillers, plastics and printed overlays 
are used in wood products. Such 
substitutes should be labeled, he 
said. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
eil, at its January 1960 meeting, up- 
held the need for broader FTC pow- 
ers and urged Congress to “move 
decisively” against false advertis- 
ing and other evils. 

An industry spokesman said “de- 
ceptive labeling and advertising 
of finished hardwood and imita- 
tion hardwood products is con- 
siderably more widespread” than 
those in the fur industry, which 
produced the Fur Products Label- 
ing Act. 


Marciniak Named to 
Key Chicago Post 
Chicago—Edward A. Mar- 
ciniak has been named execu- 
tive director of the Chicago 
Commission on Human Rela- 
tions. Mayor Richard J. 
Daley administered the oath 
of office for the post, which 
pays $13,404 a year. 
Marciniak is 42. He will 
resign, he said, as director of 
the Catholic Council on 
Working Life here and as a 
vice president of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild. 


“SCALPING” IS THREAT to Pres. William Pollock of the Textile 
Workers..Union of America unless the 1962 convention is held in 
Canada. Wielding tomahawk is Bud Clark, a Canadian staffer 
of Indian ancestry. Pollock promised “favorable consideration.” 


cases turn upon “whimsical circum- 
stances.” The minority in an opin- 
ion by Justice William O. Douglas 
said the majority decision had di- 
rectly departed from an earlier de- 
cision striking down a Florida 
statute forbidding a person con- 
victed of a felony from serving as 
an officer of any union. 

Federal labor law specifically 
guarantees the right of employes 
to bargain “through representa- 
tives of their own choosing.” In 
the New York waterfront case, 
the question was whether the 


Act banning felons from union 
office was in conflict with the 
federal statute and thus uncon- 
stitutional under the federal pre- 
emption doctrine. 

Justice Felix Frankfurter in the 
majority opinion said Congress had 
held hearings on New York-New 
Jersey waterfront problems and 
was intimately acquainted with 
abuses arising from the presence 
of “criminals with long records.” 

Hearings Cited 
Congress also held hearings on 
the proposed two-state Waterfront 
Commission Act, including the 
section forbidding felons in office, 


Just ‘Won't 


at the Chicago Furniture Mart. 


Court Upholds Bar on 
Felons in Union Jobs 


The Supreme Court by a 5-to-3 vote has upheld a section of 
the New York-New Jersey Waterfront Commission Act forbidding 
service of convicted felons, lacking either a pardon or a “good- 
conduct” certificate, from serving as an officer of a waterfront union. 

In a blistering dissent, a three-justice minority accused the 


majority of making constitutional'® 


two-state waterfront Commission | 


and affirmatively approved the 
New York-New Jersey compact, 
Frankfurter pointed out. 


He acknowledged that the Lan- 


drum-Griffin Act, passed last year, 


debarred former convicts from 
serving as union officers only for 
certain crimes and for a limited 
period, but said that in this statute 
Congress specifically asserted the 
preemption doctrine in sections 
where it wished the doctrine to 
apply. 

Douglas grimly remarked in 
his dissent that the minority 
could “more nearly comprehend 
the thrust” of the majority de- 
cision. if Frankfurter’s opinion 
had said that the Florida prece- 
dent had been directly overruled 
and that Frankfurter’s dissent in 
that case was now adopted. 


The Waterfront Commission Act, 
Douglas said, contains a provision 
upholding the right of employes to 
bargain “through representatives of 
their own choosing” and anything 
in conflict violates both this pro- 
vision and federal law. 

If Florida is forbidden to set up 
qualifications for union office, he 
said, “I fail to see why” New York 
is not foreclosed. 


Striking Upholsterers 


Give Up’ 


Jasper, Ind.—A 165-member local of upholstery workers, on the 
picket line at the Jasper Novelty Furniture Co. for nine months in 
Indiana’s longest strike, will tell the strike story in letters to every 
telephone subscriber in Dubois county, and in handbills for buyers 


The local has been spreading its 
story in labor papers and in a 
weekly radio broadcast. Now it 
will send letters to 2,700 families 
living within 12 miles of this wood 
processing town in southwest Indi- 
ana. The letters and the handbills 
will tell how management has re- 
buffed every union effort to settle 
the strike. 

“We have told the company, and 
other companies, that we hate to go 
outside the county with our story,” 
said Sec.-Treas. Donald Marks of 
Local 331. “But it can’t be helped.” 
Other upholsterers’ locals, the in- 
ternational union, and the Indiana 
AFL-CIO have helped keep the lo- 
cal going with strike donations. The 
money has helped pay strike bene- 


fits for jobless members and foot 


bills for the radio broadcasts and 
strike publicity. 

Local 331 was attempting to bar- 
gain on its first contract when the 
walkout was voted on Sept. 4, 1959, 
after 13 months of attempted nego- 
tiation. 

Management refused to bar- 
gain on any issues. Instead, said 
Marks, -it submitted counter-pro- 
posals on a “take-it-or-leave-it” 
basis. It fired a member of the 
negotiating committee, refused to 
arbitrate grievances, and import- 
ed 175 strikebreakers. 

Unfair labor practice charges 
were dismissed by the National La- 
bor Relations Board. An appeal 
was turned down. The Indiana 
State Labor Dept. declined to take 
a hand. 


Delegates Urge Consumer Laws: 


TWUA Asks Action 


To Bolster Economy 


Chicago—A wide-ranging program of economic reform, from aid 
to depressed areas to adequate protection for consumers, was ham- 
mered out by closing sessions of the Textile Workers Union of 
America’s 11th biennial convention here. 

Reaction of the more than 1,000 delegates was typified by dis- 


tribution of surplus food under a 
food stamp program.’ Members 
from several states rose to support 
the plan, not because it was needed 
by present members, but because 
“we owe an obligation to our for- 
mer members who have been caught 
by the liquidation and migration 
of mills.” 
Under the general heading of 
consumer protection the dele- 


gates struck at shortcomings of 
the Federal Communications 


On basic federal labor law, the 
convention proposed five major re- 
visions: Repeal of the provision that 
permits state “right-to-work” laws 
to take precedence over the federal 
statute; repeal of the so-called em- 
ployer “free speech” section which 
is “in reality a license to employers 
to threaten and coerce workers”; 
clarification of the law to insure that 
all those who act in an employer’s 
interest in opposing union organiza- 
tion shall be regarded as employer 
agents; restoration of the pre-hiring 
election; and adoption of a provi- 
sion for mandatory injunctions 
against employer violations of law 
during organizing campaigns, 

Rieve Asks Progress 

As a last-minute substitute for 
UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther, pre- 
vented from appearing by illness, 
TWUA Pres. Emeritus Emil Rieve 
challenged the labor movement to 
break new ground toward social 
progress. 

“I agree with the Forand bill,” 
he said. “But why stop with 
only medical care for the aged? 
Why are we afraid to come out 
for a national health program for 
everybody?” 

Rieve, who headed TWUA from 
its foundation in 1939 until 1954, 
was voted the new title of president 


by attorneys for James R. Hoffa 
on Teamsters Board of Monitors 


cussion of a resolution urging dis-® 


emeritus by the convention. Pre- 
viously he had been chairman of the 
executive council, an office that 
has now been abolished. He will 
continue as a Vice president of 
AFL-CIO and .a member of the 
federation’s Executive Council. 
Re-elected by acclamation to 
their fourth terms were Pres, 
William Pollock and Secy.-Treas., 
John Chupka. Twenty vice pres- 
idents, who make up the balance 


were also re-elected. _ 

Pollock and Chupka were voted 
$2,500 salary raises to $18,500 
and $15,000, respectively. 

A vigorously-discussed resolution 
urged joint labor and manage- 
ment action to restrict textile im- 
ports produced under substandard 
working conditions. The conven- 
tion heard John Greenhalgh, sec- 
retary of the Intl. Federation of 
Textile Workers’ Associations, a 
trade secretariat of the Intl. Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, 
discuss the coming merger with a 
similar garment workers’ group. 

At its final session the convention 
upheld by nearly 10 to 1 a ruling 
by the TWUA executive council 
that Local 371 of Front Royal, Va., 
threatened a violation of the union 
constitution by proposing to lend 
$8,000 to a private segregated high 
school. The local public high school 
was desegregated . under federal 
court order. 

Neither side in the spirited de- 
bate defended segregated schools 
as such and both. sides acknowl- 
edged Local 371’s long record of 
leadership in fighting for racial 
equality, 

Local officers defended their pro- 
posal to buy the 6 percent bonds, 
first, as a “good investment,” and 
second, as a proper exercise of lo- 
cal union autonomy. Pollock, clos- 
ing the debate, said “We cannot 
afford to pussyfoot on this issue; 
much as we may sympathize with 
the problems of this local union, 


the real issue is segregation.” 


Court Mulls Hoffa Bid 
To Block Ouster Trial 


The U.S. Court of Appeals has taken under advisement efforts 


to prevent a court trial of Hofia 
charges of misusing union funds. 


The appellate court action came after it previously had reversed 
District Judge F. Dickinson Letts in ousting one of the three monitors 


without a show-cause hearing and 
delayed, pending a further hear- 
ing, a Letts action in authorizing 
Chairman Martin F. O’Donoghue 
individually to handle certain ad- 
ministrative matters. 

The appellate court was unani- 
mous in reversing Letts in his ouster 
of Lawrence T. Smith, a monitor 
named to represent the original 
plantiffs who filed suit in 1957 to 
prevent Hoffa from taking office as 
Teamsters president. 

The court split 2 to 1 in staying 
the Letts authorization to O’Don- 
oghue to direct certain Board of 
Monitors administrative activities 
singlehandedly. 

In the major attack on the moni- 
tors, whom Hoffa has been seeking 
to oust from supervision of the un- 
ion’s affairs, the union and Hoffa 
are seeking to have the monitors 
dismissed and the Teamsters given 
freedom of action to hold a new 
convention for eléction of officers. 

The majority of the Board of 


Monitors, on the other hand, is 


>» 


seeking to oust Hoffa as president 
on a charge that he deposited 
$500,000 in Local 299 funds, 
without interest, to secure bank 
loans to finance a speculative 
Florida real estate project in 
which Hoffa had a concealed 
profit interest. 

The Court of Appeals is ncn 
to rule in a few weeks on whether 
Hoffa must stand trial on the 
charges. Previously a motion to 
halt the trial was denied by retired 
U. S. Judge Joseph R. Jackson, 
sitting in place of Letts, after Letts 
disqualified himself when Hoffa and 
the Teamsters filed affidavits charg- 
ing prejudice. 

The monitorship, created in Janu 
ary 1958, was set up under a coir 
sent decree ending other actions i# 
the original suit by rank-and-file 
Teamsters to deny Hoffa the presi- 
dency. The plaintiffs charged iF 
legal procedures in regard to the 
1957 Miami Beach union convei- 
tion at which Hoffa was elected to 


succeed former Pres, Dave Beck. 


a 


of the TWUA executive council, — 
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Organizing Drive Mapped: - 


ACWA Hikes Per ‘Capita; 
Raps ‘Sweatshop Imports’ 


fa Harbour, Fla.—The Clothing Workers ended its 22nd biennial convention here after voting to| 
boost the per capita of local unions to bolster the international and expand organizing activities. 
The 1,200 delegates also called for a foreign policy which gives lay. to the goal of world 
disarmament, urged enforceable federal laws to wipe out discrimi 
” of low-wage Japanese goods is controlled. 


unless the “rising ti 


» By Robert B. Cooney 


ination and pledged “direct action” 


Winding up a busy week, the® 
delegates heard: 

@ Pres. David Dubinsky of the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers attack 
Pres. Eisenhower for espousing the 
doctrine of “one-third plus. one,” 
the, margin needed in ‘either house 
of ‘Congress to keep a two-thirds 
yote from overriding his vetoes. 
Majority rule will return in Novem- 
ber, Dubinsky said, because work- 
ing. people “have the power to veto 
the veto of the President.” 

, .This was Dubinsky’s first ap- 
pearance before an ACWA con- 
vention since 1934; it returned a. 
visit by Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky 
‘to the last ILG convention and 
pointed up stronger ties between 
the two needle trades unions. 

e Alexander J. Allen, associate 
director of the National Urban 
League, discuss the “tension and 
pressure for change” toward racial 
equality. He said the “race prob- 
lem” is at bottom an economic 
problem, the result of poverty, job- 
lessness and general insecurity. 

@ Sen. Edmund S. Muskie (D- 
Me.), son of a Polish immigrant 
tailor, declare that his visit to the 
Soviet Union last fall convinced him 
the Soviet government enjoys pop- 
ular support. He urged that Amer- 
ica turn its energies to providing 
individual security and opportunity 


New CWA Pacts Cover 
100,000 Bell Workers 


Close to 100,000 Communications Workers are covered by nine 
new contracts negotiated with the Bell System—and similar con- 
tracts covering another 200,000 workers now are being negotiated. 

CWA Pres. Joseph A. Beirne said the nine new three-year pacts 


provide major medical expenses paid for by the company; four-week 
vacations after 25 years of service;' 


higher minimum pensions; and pay 
boosts ranging from $1.50 to $4.50 
a week. 

The nine new agreements fol- 
low the lines of a “breakthrough” 
agreement reached Apr. 30 with 
Northwestern Bell. Beirne said a 
majority of the 61 locals in the 
five states covered by the North- 
western pact have voted to ratify. 

CWA members are voting on 
ratification of agreements reached 
with these other eight companies: 

Wisconsin Bell; Illinois Bell, for 
10,000 clerical, traffic and toll 
workers; Chesapeake & Potomac 
for 6,374 employes in all Washing- 
ton, D. C., departments; Ohio, 
Michigan and New Jersey Bell com- 
panies; Cincinnati & Suburban Bell; 
and Western Electric Co. in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Morgan Broadcasts 
NamedTopProgram 


The National Association | 
for Better Radio and Televi- 
sion. has named “Edward P. 
Morgan and the News” the 
best radio mews program of 
the year, NAFBRAT Pres, 
Clara S, Logan has an- 
nounced, 

The program, sponsored 
by the AFL-CIO, is heard 
Mondays through Fridays, 7 
pP.m., EDT. 

NAFBRT’s annual 
awards are based on a mem- 
bership vote of the Associa- 
tion. Founded in 1949, 
NAFBRAT is dedicated to 
the advancement of the pub- 
lic’s interest in the broadcast- 
ing industry. 


the Pennsylvania Joint Board point- 


and fulfilling its ideals so the world 
| will know “that what we have. is 
best, not only for us, but for them.” 
The problem of imported 
“sweated” goods from Japan and 
Hong Kong threatening the in- 
dustry and, according to Potof- 
sky, “over a_ million - jobs,” 
stirred the strongest debate of the 
convention. 
Claude Cox of Local 55-D, Los 
Angeles, and Peter J. Swoboda of 


ed out that 24 million shirts were 
imported during 1959, chiefly from 
Japan and Hong Kong. 

- Cox urged that ACWA cutters 
be encouraged “not to cut goods 
imported from low-wage coun- 
tries.” Swoboda said consumers 
should be persuaded to stop buy- 
ing products of “greedy, chisel- 
ing, sweatshop profiteers” who 
pay wages of 10 to 14 cents an 
hour. 

Potofsky reviewed the issue and 
read a message of support from the 
convention of the Textile Workers 
Union of America. 

“We are not going to mince 
about,” Potofsky declared. 

“We are going to enforce our 
contracts. We are going to con- 
tinue our efforts legislatively and 
administratively, but we are going 
to rely on our own strength by di- 


“A 


Beirne said the Bell System was 
one of the last major employers to 
agree to payment of health insur- 
ance. 

Effective July 1, 1960, monthly 
pensions at age 65 will be increased 
to $120 a month for those with 30 
to 40 years of service, to $125 for 
‘40 years or more of service. Com- 
pany-paid life insurance policies will 
be increased from $1,000 to $2,000. 


rect action, if necessary.” _ 
In other actions, the delegates 
passed resolutions on: 


real struggle in the world today 
is not for supremacy but for sur- 
vivak.” ‘ 
In urging a wide series of ac- 
tions, the resolution said that “most, 
important, we must-tirelessly pur- 
sue the goal of world, disarmament” 
under United Nations supervision 
and control. This means coopera- 
tion with all nations, the ACWA 
said, “including Communist China 
with its 600 million people.” 

_ The resolution also proposed 
that all foreign aid be channeled 
through the UN and that Ameri- 
can food surpluses be used to 
create regional world granaries. 

@ Civil rights and human free- 
dom, warning that continued racial 
discrimination threatens America’s 
position as a world leader in the 
fight for freedom. 

The resolution pledged ACWA 
to fight for equal rights inside 

and outside the labor movement; 
passage of federal laws to assure 
equality “in education, employ- 
ment and housing” as well as in 
voting; continued vigilance to 
protect civil liberties. - 

@ Organizing, welcoming the 
12,000 new members recruited 
since the last biennial convention 
and committing the union to a re- 
newed drive to “organize the unor- 
ganized.” ; 

@ Per capita, raising the pay- 
ments from locals or joint boards 
from the present $1 to $1.25 per 
member per month effective next 
October. 

The delegates also adopted reso- 
lutions calling for a prepaid na- 
tional health insurance system and 
federal medical scholarship aid as 
well as the Forand bill to provide 
medical aid for the aged; federal aid 
for school construction and teacher 
salaries; a halt to Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration “giveaways” and prop- 
er government development of nat- 
ural and atomic energy resources; 
repeal of the “bigoted” McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act and adop- 
tion of sea are iit immigra- 


®@ Foreign policy, declaring “the j 3 
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THIS WAS LAUNCHING AREA for barrage of telegrams from 
Clothing Worker delegates to key party leaders in Congress, 
demanding quick passage of the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt. bill. 
ACWA convention in Bal Harbour, Fla., backed the bill, which 
would boost the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour, expand coverage 
to millions of workers now unprotected. 


nations. 


A program presented by the United States was adopted by the © 


Tariff Parley Considers 
Sweatshop Import Ban 


Geneva, Switzerland—An international attack on the issue of 
imports from countries with sweatshop working conditions was 
mapped here at a three-week session of the world’s leading trading 


42 member countries of the Gen-©— 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and 


Trade (GATT). 


The Intl. Labor Organization will 
be asked to cooperate in the effort 
to meet the threat to workers with 
decent living standards raised by 
cut-price imports from countries, 
where poorly organized labor is the 
cheapest item in production costs. 

The AFL-CIO steadily pushed 
the State Dept. to seek the action 
now being taken at the interna- 
tional level. Bert Seidman, econ- 
omist with the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Research, was here as an 
observer of the trade parley’s 
deliberations. 

Taken out of the language of 
diplomats and trade experts, the is- 
sue discussed was how to prevent 
low-wage goods from areas such as 
Japan and Hong Kong from wash- 
ing away the jobs of trade unionists 
in higher-wage nations without sti- 
fling international trade. 

Also recognized as a problem was 
the fact that unless the cheap-labor 
countries can export their goods the 


Shorter Hours, Better Housing 
Top Agenda at ILO Conference 


Geneva, Switzerland—Worker, government, and employer delegates are drafting new international 
standards for shorter working hours and improved workers’ housing at the 44th session of the Intl. 
Labor Organization conference here. 


the nomination for president of the?— 
session of Peru’s minister of labor, 
Dr. Luis Alvarado, a former as- 


|sistant to. ILO’s Dir. Gen. David 


A. Morse. 

Alvarado called on the dele- 
gates who had elected him by ac- 
clamation. to concentrate all their 
energy so as to “deal with the prob- 
‘lems before us in a positive and 
practical way.” 

“By devoting ourselves exclu- 
sively to this specific task we 
shall be making our proper con- 
tribution to the solution of the 
difficulties facing mankind in this 
critical juncture in world affairs,” 
he declared. — 

’ Nevertheless the Soviet Union's 
propaganda line was promptly in- 
troduced by worker delegates of 
Poland and Bulgaria, who spon- 
sored a resolution directing the di- 
rector general to begin planning 


‘“immediately” for the good things 


Rudy Faupl, international representative of the Machinists, leads the eight-man AFL-CIO team 
at the three-week session of the 80-nation ILO’s supreme policy-making body. Faupl seconded 


possible after adoption of Soviet 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev’s 
“general and complete disarma- 
ment” proposals. 

This propaganda campaign has 
been waged by the Soviet bloc na- 
tions in all the United Nations spe- 
cialized agencies without any result 
except for the time lost by forcing 
a political debate in forums that 
deal with non-political issues. 


Michael Ross, director of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. Affairs, 
and Bert Seidman, Dept. of Re- 
search, were named to the con- 
ference’s resolutions committee, 
which is expected to deflate the: 
Polish-Bulgarian trial balloon. 

On the committee to put into 


final form the international stand- 
ards for protecting workers from 


ionizing radiations is Elwood D. | 


Swisher, vice president of the Oil 
Workers. 

E. R. White, vice president of the 
Machinists, was assigned to the 
committee dealing with promotion 
of effective consultation and coop- 
eration between labor, management 
and government. 

On the committee on dente 
working hours is Ernest J. Mo- 
ran, administrative assistant, 
Auto Workers, with Harry C. 
Bates, president emeritus of the 
Bricklayers, named to the com- 
mittee on workers’ housing. 
Lourne H. Nelles, director of 

Steelworkers District 35,, was as- 


signed to the committee that checks. 


on whether governments carry out 
their promise to enact into their na- 
tional legislation the standards set 
by the ILO for the improvement of 
working and social conditions the 
world over, 


standards of their people never will 
rise. 

The United States called for a 
double-barrel approach to the is- 
sue. On the short-range problem 
of allowing the low-cost countries 
to find markets, the United States 
asked that all the importing na- 
tions that can afford it take a 
share of the exports instead of 
forcing one or two to take the 
brunt. 

This was understood as the mean- 
ing of Charles W. Adair, Jr., State 
Dept. official who led the U.S. dele- 
gation, in urging nations with bar- 
riers to Japaneses goods to dis- 
mantle them. 

Under an escape clause, 14 mem- 
bers of the General Agreement do 
not extend its fair-trade rules to 
imports from Japan. The United 
States is not one of them, but many 
of the big European trading coun- 
tries such as Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Austria are dis- 
criminating against Japanese im- 
ports. 

On the other hand, Adair said 
that it was also the duty of the 
low-cost countries to control their 
exports, 

A 16-nation committee was ap- 
pointed to study these problems and 
to suggest at the next session, start- 
ing at the end of October, the “im- 
mediate action” that can be taken 
for helping to.solve them. 

The committee also was instruct- 
ed to go into the long-range ques- 
tion of the various economic, social 
and economic factors, “including 
labor costs,” that affect the trade 
picture. It was in this study that 
it was decided “to seek the coopera- 
tion of the ILO.” 


AFL-CIO Endorses 
D. C. Teachers Bill 


The AFL-CIO has renewed its 
support of legislation which would 
enable District of Columbia school 
teachers who take leave without 
pay for the purpose of advanced 
study to count such leave as credit 
towards retirement. 

AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. George 
D. Riley testified before the House 


lumbia in support of a bill intro- 
duced by Rep. John R. Foley (D- 
Md.). A counterpart bill introduced 
by Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) has 


been passed by the Senate. 


Committee on the District of Co- - 
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_AFI-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, 'D. C., SATURDAY, 


_JUNE 11, 1960 


For 500,000 Rail Workers: 


pew hoard 
Proposes Pay Hike 


By Dave Perlman 


A Presidential Emergency Board thas recommended a . Scent 
hourly increase for half-a-million nonoperating railroad employes, 


coupled with major improvements in fringe benefits. 


The non- 


binding proposals 1 were recommended as a framework for renewed | 


negotiations. 


Earlier an arbitration panel had 
made a binding award of a two- 
step, 4 percent wage hike for mem- 
bers of the Locomotive Engineers, 
one of the five unions representing 
some 250,000 train crew members. 


The Conductors promptly negoti- : 


ated a similar settlement based on 
the arbitration award. The Loco- 
motive Firemen and the Railroad 
Trainmen were reported in negoti- 
ations. Wage proposals of the fifth 
operating union, the Switchmen, 
were before a separate Emergency 
Board. 
For most workers covered by 

the 4 percent pattern—2 percent 


Rail Leaders Blast 
Dirksen Proposal 


A bill by Sen. Everett Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen (R-II) to bar 
workers from striking — or 
even bargaining—over layoffs 
or abolition of jobs has been 
denounced by the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association 
as “one of the most vicious, 
anti-labor, undemocratic and 
inhuman proposals ever to be 
laid before Congress.” The 
AFL-CIO had previously de- 


“would go farther in restrict- 
ing the legitimate and long- 


ever before been attempted.” 


on July 1, 1960, and 2 percent 
on Mar. 1, 1961—the total boost 
will amount to 10 or 11 cents. 


Management had demanded that 
both operating employes and non- 
ops take a 15-cent hourly wage 
slash. 

While the operating unions were 
agreed or near agreement on wages, 
the publicized battle over manage- 
ment work rules demands was just 
beginning. The railroads have said 
they will ask the unions to name 
national negotiating committees on 
what it calls the “featherbedding” 
issue. 

The Emergency Board, headed 
by Harvard Prof. John T. Dun- 


lop, proposed its 5-cent_ raise, 
effective July 1, in a contract to 
run “until some time in, the late 
fall of 1961.” If the agreement 
is for a longer period, the board 


In place of a further general wage 
increase in early 1961, the Emer- 
gency Board recommended ‘the fol- 
lowing benefits: 

@ An increase in the amount 
contributed by the railroads to the 
present health and welfare program 
“to insure financial integrity.” 

@ Additional contributions by 
the railroads to make it possible to 
give dependents benefits equal to 
those now received by employes. 

@ Establishment by the railroads 
of a group life insurance program. 

@ Extension of benefits to fur- 
loughed employes for a period of 
three months. 

@ Incorporation into the basic 
wage rate of the 17 cents in cost- 
of-living adjustments now received 
by employes. 

@ Two weeks of vacation after 
three years of service, instead of 
the present five years, and reduc- 
tion in the number of work days 
in a year required before an em- 
ploye is eligible for a vacation. 

Taking note of the fact that the 
railroads have denied that they are 
obligated to bargain on health and 
welfare benefits—and have a suit 


pending in federal court—the board | 


said its recommendations on fringe 
benefits were made “without prej- 
udice” to the legal issues involved. 
The Emergency Board recom- 
mendations met most of the un- 
jon demands in the health and 
welfare area, but fell short of the 
proposals on extra vacation and 
holiday benefits. The non-ops 
had asked a 25-cent hourly raise. 
The operating unions, which did 
not seek fringe improvements, 
had requested 12 to 14 percent 
higher wages. 

Chairman G. E. Leighty of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion, who has headed the non-op 
negotiations, said top officers of the 
11 unions involved will meet in 
Chicago next week to consider the 
Emergency Board’s proposals. 


Congress in Stretch, 
Vote Near on Key Bills 


(Continued from Page 1) 

fits. It would raise benefits for 
400,000 surviving children of work- 
ers covered by the insurance pro- 
gram and provide benefits to about 
25,000 widows of workers who died 
before benefits became available in 
1940. 

The bill would also liberalize 
work test requirements to make 
about 600,000 more persons eligi- 
ble, and add 150,000 self-em- 
ployed physicians to other profes- 

groups now covered and 
bring into the program other 
groups including employes of 
non-profit concerns and some 
domestic help. 

In the health care area, the bill 
would offer medical care through 
public assistance to the impover- 
ished who can pass a “means test.” 
The aid would go to state welfare 
programs providing they appropri- 
ate added funds to match federal 


. grants. 


Several of the items in the hous- 
ing bill cleared by Sparkman’s sub- 
committee—including $300 million 
for additional GI loans—could 
meet Administration opposition. 

The measure would provide 
$350 million for urban renewal, 
$500 million for college housing, 
$100 million for public facilities 
and $25 million each for housing 
for the elderly and cooperatives. 


The Senate’s move in sending aid 
to education to committee was an 
effort to break a temporary dead- 
lock which developed in the wake 
of House and Senate passage of 
differing measures. The House bill 
provided $1.3 billion for four years 


for classroom construction. Added/ 


to the measure was a so-called anti- 
segregation amendment sponsored 
by Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. 
(D-N. Y.). The Senate’s bill calls 
for $1.8 billion over two years for 
both school construction and teach- 
ers’ salaries. 


COOPERATION OF ORGANIZED LABOR, which contributed $1,300 worth of special equip- 
ment, made possible heart study project involving 800 grade school pupils in Laconia, N. H. Showa 
in first test of new equipment are, left to right: Pres. George Lynch of Lakes Region Labor Coun; 
cil, AFL-CIO; students Susan Hooker and Timothy Lacey; Dr. Richard J. Waters, who is con-§ 
ducting project; Pres. Edmond J. Sullivan of Steelworkers Local 4524; and Marion Mellinger, R. Ng 


Labor Funds 
Back School 
Heart Study 


Laconia, N. H.— “Operation 
Heartbeat,” a pioneer heart study 
project among grade school chil- 
dren, has been launched here as a 
result of a community services proj- 
ect of organized labor. 

Underwritten by the Lakes Re- 
gion Labor Council, AFL-CIO, and 
Steelworkers Local 4524, the proj- 
ect will study the heartbeats of chil- 
dren from the third through the 
eighth grades in order to detect at 
as early an. age as possible any 
heart disorders. 

Organized labor provided the 
$1,300 needed to purchase sensi- 
tive tape recording instruments 
and other equipment to be used 
for monitoring and analyzing the 
heartbeats. 

The funds were provided after 
Labor Council Pres. George Lynch 
and USWA Local 4524 Pres. Ed- 
mond J. Sullivan discussed the proj- 
with Dr. Richard J. Waters of the 
Laconia Clinic. 


Rockefeller 


Platform Fight Forecast 


Gov. Nelson Rockefeller of New York has ruptured the harmony 
of the upcoming Republican National Convention with a direct 
attack on Vice Pres. Nixon’s tactics in seeking the presidential 
nomination and a sharp criticism of what he implied were deficiencies 
in Eisenhower Administration poacies on defense and both foreign 


Labor in Pennsylvania | { 


Merges State Bodies | 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ficer setup with two co-presidents, 
one from each group, a secretary 
and a treasurer. 

The CIO convention elected 
Harry Boyer of the Steelworkers 
as its co-president and Harry Block 
of the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers as secretary. Boyer had 
been president and Block secretary- 
treasurer of the PIUC. 

The state federation ran into a 
political snag that took a 15-hour 
continuous session of the executive 
board to unravel. Delegates chose 
Pres. Joseph P. McDonough as co- 
president of the new body and 
named Sec.-Treas. Earl C. Bohr of 
the Intl. Brotherhced of Electrical | 
Workers treasurer of the new stake 
AFL-CIO despite McDonough’s 
earlier threat to walk out if Bohr 
were picked. McDonough im- 
mediately announced his resigna- 
tion and walked off the speakers’ 
platform. 

The AFL group then selected as 


Hits Nixon; 


and domestic affairs. 

The Rockefeller blast—which | 
presaged a fight in the GOP plat- 
form committee—followed Nixon’s 
uncontested victory in the Califor- 
nia Republican primary in which 
Nixon scored a larger total vote 
than Gov. Edmund G. (Pat) Brown 
rolled up in the Democratic pri- 
mary. The total Democratic vote, 
with about five-sixths of the pre- 
cincts reported, was 1.1 million for 
Brown and 506,000 for a challeng- 
er, veteran pension promoter 
George McLain. Nixon was close 
to 1.2 million. 

In New York, with no presiden- 
tial candidates or delegates on the 
ballot, Democratic reform forces 
scored a victory over the organiza- 
tion of Carmine DeSapio by beat- 
ing Rep. Ludwig Teller (D) for 
renomination and also defeating 
an incumbent state senator. Teller 
won the Liberal Party nomination. 

In the Montana primaries, 
Rep. Lee Metcalf (D) beat three 
rivals for nomination for the 
Senate seat now held by Sen. 
James Murray (D), who is retir- 
ing. Metcalf will be opposed in 
the November election by former 
Republican Rep. Orvin B. Fijare. 

In South Dakota, Rep. George 
McGovern (D) was named to op- 


pose incumbent Republican Sen. 
Karl Mundt in the November elec- 
tion. The Democrats chose Ray 
Fitzgerald, a farmer, to run for 
McGovern’s seat in the House and 
Republicans nominated Dr. Ben 
Reiffel, a. fullblooded Sioux Indian. 

In the California congressional 
primaries, a notable casualty was 
Murray Chotiner, longtime public 
relations advisor and campaign 
guide for Nixon. Chotiner in his 
first bid for national office on his 
own was defeated. ¢ 

Rockefeller’s long formal state- 
ment said the “new spokesmen” of 
the Republican Party were declin- 
ing to say before the GOP conven- 
tion “what they believe, and what 
they propose, to meet the great 
matters before the nation.” 

The path to “great leadership,” 
he said, “does not lie along the top 
of a fence.” 

Charging that our world situa- 
tion is “dramatically weaker” than 
15 years ago, he warned that in 
defense and in the conduct of 
foreign policy we are “gravely 
challenged” by communism. He 
also lashed at Administration op- 
position to school aid and a health 


aid plan for the aged embodying 
the social security scteagele 


its co-president Joseph F. Burke, 
for 23 years business representative! 
of Sheet Metal Workers Local 197 
of Philadelphia and a former pres= 
ident of the Philadelphia Buildings 
Trades Council. The executive 
board’s choice was confirmed by” 
the convention. 
The former AFL and Cl0O™ 
each named 15 vice presidents of ~ 
the state merged body and each ~ 
selected three auditors. No an-~ 
mouncement was made as to 
membership in the new body but 7 
it is more than 1 million. 
Peter M. McGavin was tem- 
porary chairman of the mergef 
convention and R. J. Thomas tem# 
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porary secretary. Both are assists 
ants to AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany. Wesley Reedy,.an aide t@ 
Schnitzler, was temporary vice 
chairman. a 

In his address, Schnitzler said 
that to get the kind of program the 
American people want—strong iff 
military defense and meeting the? 
needs of the people at home—wilf 
require “new and more progressiv@™ 
national leadership.” 4 

“This is now becoming increase 
ingly evident to the great majority 
of American citizeris, even to thos® 
who for almost eight years have™ 
been dazzled by the Eisenhowety 
‘image’,” he said, “4 

“That image of a strong and els 
fective leader is a myth created by 
skillful Madison Avenue pitchmen 
Now the myth has been sadly dé 
flated. It collapsed inna 
with the summit.” 

He noted that there is one cat 
diate for president “who, willy 
nilly, must run on” the Eisenho a 
Administration’s record. 

“As a member of the Eisenhowsg 
er ‘team’ he bears a share of Te, 
sponsibility for it,” Schnitzler said 

“We will weigh his qualificationijm 
his voting record and his party 
platform as against those of hist 
opponent. Then, after full angi 
public discussion, the Genefam 
Board of the AFL-CIO will m 
an endorsement next August.” 7% 

Schnitzler urged the delegates 
recall in November Pres. 
hower’s veto of the bill to aid 
pressed areas, with which Pea 
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